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Make Your 


INVESTMENT 


DOLLARS 
WORK 
MORE 

EFFECTIVELY) 


week out. 


It is so easy to be unwise about investment matters. 
equally easy to be a sophisticated investor if you are willing to 
devote a very small portion of your time each week to read- 
ing the boiled-down essential facts and figures published in 


Ple 
This to an 
Investor Friend 


ase Shou 


F you have a genuine desire to preserve your capital, to obtain 

a fairly liberal income from it, and a probable appreciation 

over a period of time, it will pay you to maintain a continuous 
interest in the many factors that determine a sound investment 
policy. By doing this you can plan your investments far more 
intelligently than if you follow a lazy, drifting policy that is likely 
to prove extremely costly under present world conditions. 


Even the busiest investors are no longer baffled by the difficulty 
of keeping up to date on developments that affect the value of their 
securities. FINANCIAL WORLD is so edited as to enable them 
to keep fully and — informed, with little effort, week in and 


If any investor had to dig out all of the information we give 
him from the mass of material that appears in the newspapers 
daily, he might be justified in throwing up his hands and saying 
that he simply could not spare the time to meet his investment 
problem properly. 


It is 


FINANCIAL WORLD. And the expense involved is slight— 
actually a little more than three cents daily. 


INVESTMENT 


HY not turn over a new leaf and make up 

your mind to break away from the great 
multitude who pay a terrific price for their lack of 
interest in investments? The small sum of $12 per 
year will place you in the select group of well in- 
formed investors. Such investors are able to act in- 
telligently because they always keep up to date on 
vital points through FINANCIAL WORLD and 
its impartial interpretations of the many changing 
investment factors that frequently befuddle inves- 


PREPAREDNESS 


PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 


tors. Whether or not you make your investment 
dollars work for you or against you depends largely 
upon your willingness to devote the small amount 
of time and money required for constant investment 
preparedness. 


By constantly utilizing the results of the intensive 
research and analytical investment work of our 
large staff, you can add greatly to your chances for 
best investment results—and at a cost that is trivial 
indeed compared with how much you have at stake. 


Save Time and Money by Mailing This Coupon Today 


INANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for: 


(b) Next 52 weekly issues of 
facts and analyses). 


(c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED ‘sTocxs” 


$50,000’’, 
CAPITAL” and “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll’. 


Fes 


(a) An immediate survey of 4! 20 LISTED securities (write on separate sheet). 
INANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital investment 


ratings and statistical manual—‘‘INDE- 
(d) — valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter as per your 
es. 


(e) “10-Year Earnings and Dividend Record” (1931 to 1940) and “Bargains in Stocks”’. 
(f) “HOW WIDOWS AND RETIRED PEOPLE CAN INVEST $10,000, 
“65 STOCKS SELLING FOR LESS THAN NET WORKING | 


aes NOTE THESE EXTRA VALUE 


SPECIAL OFFERS: 


Add 50 cents extra for new book. 
11-YEAR TABULATION OF 
PRICE RANGE, DIVIDENDS 


AND EARNINGS”. Book alone $1. 


Add $1.95-to any offer for Indexed 
Reference Book Containing 2,066 
“Factographs”. Price alone $3.85. 


$25.000, 


| (J) Add 75 cents for latest Bond Guide 
| giving ratings and vital data on 4,800 
bonds. 


‘Price alone $2. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 175 
CoMMON DIvIDEND No. 139 

’ A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 

no par value Common Stock have 

been declared, payable September 

21, 1942, to stockholders of rec- 

ord at the close of business on 

August 28, 1942. 

Checks will be mailed. 


C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, July 22, 1942. 


CoMMOoN DIvIDEND 
No. 130 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 15, 1942. Checks will 
be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


Notice of Dividends 


PALL 4, of 13670 


standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and a regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Class A and Class B 
Common Stocks of the Company have 
been declared payable September 1, 1942, 
to the respective stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 20, 1942. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
New York 


United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 28, 1942. 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 

of fifty cents (50c) a share on the $5-Par 

Common Stock, and the regular quarterly 

dividend on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, 


both payable August 18, 1942, to stockholders 
of record August 7, 1942. 


GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
July 23, 1942. 


DIVIDEND NO. (37 

The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) 
per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable September 21, 1942, to holders of 
such shares of -record at the close of business at 3 o’clock 

M., on September 1, 1942. 
JAS. DICKSON, Secretary and Treasurer 
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(A sergeant speaks his mind) 


Pm going to give it to you straight. 


“We read a lot of stuff about how 
civilians are fighting ‘war nerves.’ 
Going to shows...dancing...reading... 
having fun to relax from all the grim- 
ness today and keeping up their morale. 


“Sure, it’s a good idea, but don’t for- 
get this. Soldiers and sailors can have 
“war nerves,’ too. Idon’t mean anything 
to do with courage and stuff like that. 
Believe me, they got plenty of nerve 
to take it—and dish it out—whatever 
the orders are. 


“What I mean is that soldiers, may- 
be even more so, need shows and 
dancing and decent places to go when 
they’re on leave. Boredom and monot- 
ony during their time off are as bad 
enemies as any goose-stepping Ger- 
man or Jap. We got to fight them, too, 


“That’s why everybody in this man’s 
army gives thumbs up to this USO. 
They’re doing a job, Mister. Fighting 
a fight. 


“They’re putting on swell shows... 
running club-houses...providing read- 


ing matter...taking care of troops in 
transit...following the flag wherever 
the army orders with their mobile 
units. They’re spelling morale in our 
language with a capital M. 


“So listen, all you folks. Next time 
you see a show or do a little rug-cut- 
ting or read a book or light a smoke 
or just sit down to play a game of gin- 
rummy or listen to the radio in your 
nice comfortable living room, just re- 
meinder that there’s lots of guys in 
O. D. and blue that can also use some 
of same. 


“Tt all adds up to this...we like the 
job the USO is doing for us...and we 
hope you on the home front keep it 
rolling !” 

The war chest against “war nerves” 
needs replenishing. Soon you’ll be 
asked to help. Well, you heard what 
the sergeant said! 


Send your contribution to your 
local USO Committee or to National 
Headquarters, USO, Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


Give the USO 


The Stone That Burns. By Wil- 
liams Haynes. 345 pp. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co. $3.75. The literature of 
sulphur has long been gravely de- 
ficient in comparison with that cover- 
ing other basic raw materials, many 
of them far less important to our na- 
tional economy. This void is com- 
petently filled by Mr. Haynes’ work. 
His book, subtitled “The Story of 
the American Sulphur Industry,” is 
more than that; it is a very complete 
history of the development of the in- 
dustry in this country, but in addi- 
tion it deals with the technology and 
economics of sulphur extraction and 
use. The industry is dominated by 
a relatively few enterprises, of which 
every one of any significance to in- 
vestors is covered by this volume. 
The work is profusely illustrated with 
pictures and diagrams, and should 
any questions regarding sulphur re- 
main unanswered in the reader’s 
mind after finishing the book—which 
seems unlikely—he can undoubtedly 
satisfy his curiosity by reference to 
one of the many other sources of in- 
formation on the subject indicated in 
footnotes. An exhaustive statistical 
section, completely indexed, makes 
the book an invaluable aid to statisti- 
cians and others desiring exact in- 
formation on production, cgnsump- 
tion and trade in sulphur, pyrites and 
sulphuric acid in this and other 
countries. The author has written a 
number of other books on chemical 
subjects. 
xk 

Metallurgy of Copper. By 
Joseph Newton and Curtis L. Wil- 
son. John Wiley & Sons. $6. A 
comprehensive discussion of the sev- 
eral methods of extracting and refin- 
ing copper, presented by two metal- 
lurgical experts. 

x * 

Determinants of the Rate of In- 
terest. By Hastings Lyon. John 
Felsberg, Inc. $1. An intensive study 
of interest rates and the factors 
which control and determine them. 
x 


Financial Policies of Business 
Enterprise. By W. Bayard Tay- 
lor. D. Appleton-Century Company. 


(Please turn to page 29) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


WILL LABOR TAKE 
ALL THE PROFITS? 


General wage increases have far reaching implications 
both for corporation profits and the development of an 
inflation spiral. Significance of the “Little Steel” 
decision outlined, and a forecast made of future action. 


he reward for labor’s efforts is 

by no means the only important 
manpower problem in a war econ- 
omy. Scarcities caused by the draft 
and by inadequate housing, trans- 
portation shortages, and the abnormal 
demands of war-stimulated indus- 
tries; complications arising from 
“migration,” and other related dif- 
ficulties must be overcome. But in- 
flationary trends and other recent 
developments tend to focus the spot- 
light upon the wage problem, since 
the cost of labor is such an important 
element in the general price level. 


THREE POINTS 


The recommendations of the fact- 
finding panel which preceded the de- 
cision of the National War Labor 
Board granting workers in “Little 
Steel” companies an increase of 44 
cents a day raised three important 
points ; (1) the companies are able to 
pay the increase; (2) comparison 
with other wage scales justify the 
$l-a-day demand of the unions; (3) 
the rise in the cost of living also war- 
rants the $l-a-day increase recom- 
mended by the panel.: 

The first point seemed rather 
alarming, both from the viewpoint of 
investors and that of the Govern- 
ment’s tax revenues. In industries 
subject to high excess profits taxes, 
most of the burden of wage increases 
(90 per cent under the proposal now 
before Congress) would be borne by 
the U. S. Treasury. The panel re- 
jected this point as an argument 
against wage increases, holding that 
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labor’s return should not be condi- 
tioned by the Government’s impost 
upon the profits of industry. 

Large wage increases in enter- 
prises not subject to a heavy EPT 
are shouldered mainly by owners of 
the proprietorship interest ; i.e., com- 
mon stockholders. There is little in- 
dication that price increases to cover 
higher labor costs will be permitted 
in cases where some profit margin 
remains. The point that the steel 
companies were considered by the 
panel to be able to pay a $l-a-day in- 
crease, if carried to its logical con- 
‘clusion, suggested that the equity 
holder’s profits might in many cases 
be eliminated or drastically impaired 
by successive wage increases. In gen- 
eral, the implication appeared to be 
that wage increases might continue 
as long as any net profit remained. 
This pessimistic interpretation found 
some support in OPA policies against 
changes in price ceilings to allow for 
increased wage costs. 

The National War Labor Board’s 
decision on the Little Steel case was 
less ominous; its findings did not 
follow the panel’s conclusions but 
were based upon standards which 
offered much more promise of main- 
tenance of moderate profits in manu- 
facturing industries. The unions 
made important gains, obtaining the 
check-off and maintenance of mem- 
bership, or “union security” provi- 
sions, which they desired. From a 
long term viewpoint, this may prove 
much more important than the wage 
increase of 44 cents a day granted. 


Finfoto 


But the formula adopted in arriving 
at the rate of increase is the matter 
of greatest current interest. 

Efforts of the Administration to 
work toward the goal of wage stabili- 
zation (allowing for adjustments in 
cases of inequality or substandard 
rates), in line with the President’s 
anti-inflation program of April 27, 
have thus far shown little signs of 
success. Achievements in the ship- 
building trades have been over- 
shadowed by the collapse of the ef- 
forts to obtain an agreement cover- 
ing the West Coast aircraft indus- 
tries. The significance of the Little 
Steel award lies in the fact that it is 
based upon a cost of living index, 
which suggests that we may be turn- 
ing toward the Canadian system 
which has worked rather well in re- 
straining the wage-price spiral and 
thus curbing inflationary trends. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


There is much confusion between 
cause and effect in the relationships 
between wages and cost of living. In 
times when wages lag behind rising 
commodity prices and rents, the 
workers’ representatives have an 
argument for wage increases which 
cannot be successfully controverted 
except on the ground o. public in- 
terest in times of national emer- 
gency, or in instances of threatened 
insolvency. Even such grounds have 
not always prevailed under the pres- 
ent régime. 

Wages rose considerably faster 
than the cost of living indexes up to 
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mid-year 1941 in organized trades. 
According to the Department of La- 
bor, average weekly earnings in 90 
industries have advanced 48 per cent, 
and average hourly earnings 28 per 
cent since the beginning of the war 
in 1939; both of these ratios are much 
larger than the rise in the cost of 
living. According to the index of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the advance in the cost of liv- 
ing was negligible from September, 
1939, through December, 1940. The 
advance began in the early months 
of 1941 and has been relatively rapid 
since June of that year. 

Despite the high wages prevail- 
ing in the steel industry (and specifi- 
cally among the members of the “Lit- 
tle Steel” group) in January, 1941— 
in relation to both the average for all 
manufacturing industry and to rates 


for 


The Outlook for the 
Building Industry 


New Profits for 
an Old Company 


of compensation for steel workers in 
previous years—the WLB based its 
decision upon the rise in living costs 
from the beginning of 1941 to May, 
1942, which it estimated at 15 per 
cent: 

This conforms with the general 
policy of the Administration which 


seeks to maintain the “social gains” 
of the pre-war period. The WLB 
formula apparently aims at main- 
taining the position of labor, in terms 
of the purchasing power of its wage 
dollar, held in January of last year, 
although the Board denies that it 
guarantees to labor that existing 
standards of living will be maintained 
throughout the war. Wages of the 
workers in the case under review ad- 
vanced 11.8 per cent from the be- 
ginning of 1941 to May, 1942. The 
5'4-cents-an-hour increase was cal- 
culated to make up the difference be- 
tween this gain and the 15 per cent 
rise in living costs. 

Support for the assumption that 
this formula may stand for some time 
as the keystone of the Administra- 
tion’s wage policies is found in the 

(Please turn to page 23) 


GENERAL MOTORS APPROXIMATES 
DIVIDEND DURING TRANSITION 


Interim earnings conservatively stated 
after huge regular and special reserves. 


- need not be interested in Gen- 
eral Motors itself to be inter- 
ested in its current interim report be- 
cause, if for no other reason, it so 
well reflects the problems and un- 
certainties of the times upon corpor- 
ate accounting. 

Under the most favorable condi- 
tions of general economic “normalcy” 
and in the generally most stable of 
industries, interim earnings are at 
best sincere approximations, subject 
to final audit and various “year-end 
adjustments” not theretofore exactly 
determinable. 

In the situation prevailing to-day, 
they of necessity depart further 
and further from even that standard 
until, in certain respects, they run 
the whole gamut from estimates to 
guesses, largely bearing upon pros- 
pective external influences, involv- 
ing such considerations as tax un- 
certainties, effects of contract renego- 
tiations, increased difficulties of prop- 
erly allocating true operating costs to 
single periods and politico-economic 
developments yet unborn but which 
may be made retroactive. 
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An interesting example just be- 
tween this company’s March and 
June quarters was a Charge of no 
less than $11.5 million against profits 
in the former period, which was 
promptly restored to earnings in the 
latter—both steps being on justifi- 
able premises. The charge was 
originally considered necessary to 
cover deferment of profits on cars 
produced and sold in 1942, and the 
reversing credit arose from subse- 
quent legislation authorizing the RFC 
to purchase cars which dealers do 
not wish to retain. These transac- 
tions cancelled out, of course, within 
the six months’ span. 

General Motors’ first half of 1942 
produced sales of $877.3 million vs. 
$1,349 million a year before. After 
all operating costs, expenses, depre- 
ciation, amortization, etc., there re- 
mained a balance of $141.9 million 
vs. $295 million, which may be re- 
garded as a good showing under espe- 
cially trying circumstances. The bulk 
of the loss between the two periods 
was recovered with the reduction of 
U. S. and foreign income and excess 


profits tax reserves to $60.7 million 
from $168.4 million (n.b., govern- 
ment policy shapers), despite the ap- 
plication of the sharply increased 
rates of 45 and 90 per cent as passed 
by the House. This left a net before 
special reserves of $81.2 million vs. 
$126.4 million. 

Then followed provisions in the 
1942 period of $8.8 million for “post- 
war contingencies, etc.”, $10 million 
for “possible additional losses incident 
to cessation of commercial opera- 
tions” and $14.4 million for “retro- 
active price adjustments re war con- 
tracts,” adding up to $23.2 million 
and equivalent to 53 cents per share 
on the common stock. There were 
no such reserves in the 1941 period. 

Even after these liberal write-offs, 
Motors practically covered its pro 
rata dividend requirements of $1 per 
share in the initial six months of this 
year, with a net of 99 cents vs. $2.62 
per share in the 1941 period. 

Bearing in mind that they covered 
a period of radical transition that was 
bound to hurt very badly, if the auto- 
motive giant’s 1942 interim reports 
prove anything they prove account- 
ing conservatism and an ability com- 
fortably to continue dividend pay- 
ments at not less than a $2 annual 
rate, affording a yield of about 5.4 
per cent at current prices. 
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Having an average 
price of around 12, 
group as a whole is 
selling for only about 
four times 1941 earn- 
ings. Taxes will cut ’42 
profits, but still leave 
impressive results. 


peculative issues have-no place in 

the investment programs of a 
great many persons. In cases where 
the loss of even a comparatively small 
portion of capital would place the in- 
dividual in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion—mental as well as financial— 
attempts at garnering speculative 
profits had better be avoided. 


FIVE SELECTIONS 


But for those in a position to as- 
sume a moderate degree of risk, is- 
sues such as those included in the 
tabulation appear to have somewhat 
better-than-average prospects under 
conditions such as those we seem to 
be facing for the next several years. 
Unlike many others, all five com- 
panies represented are deriving 
stimulus in one form or another from 
the war activities. In several of the 
cases, curtailment of the volume of 


goods available for civilian use has . 


been directly reflected in operations. 
However, this is being more than 
offset by production on government 
orders, a situation which promises to 
continue for the duration of the war. 

As for the post-war period, no spe- 
cial problems are presented, and 
whatever change-overs several of the 
companies may have to effect at the 
war’s end should be accomplished in 
a minimum of time and without in- 
curring burdensome costs. 


LOW PRICED 
WITH 


PROSPECTS 


New York Cur 
Statistical Table 


Stock 


B with this issue (on 
the inside back cover) is 
presented the first of a series of 
tabulations that will cover all ac- 
tive common stocks on the New 
York Curb Exchange on which 
sufficient statistics are available. 
Similar to the New York Stock 
Exchange study which was just 
completed, the new Curb tables 
will provide a ten-year record of 
the price ranges, earnings and 
dividends, plus an average for 
the period, and the latest figures 
available thus far in 1942. 


Until the rates to be embodied in 
the Revenue Act of 1942 become 
definitely fixed, it will be futile to at- 
tempt to figure out the respective 
companies’ exact EPT exemptions. 
Nevertheless, it is of more than pass- 
ing importance that application of any 
of the several plans formulated by 
the House and its Ways & Means 


Finfoto 


Committee would leave each of the 
companies sufficient earnings to have 
covered 1941 dividend payments—in 
most cases by very wide margins. 


DIVIDEND STATUS 


Although this group should not be 
considered for income purposes, the 
fact that all issues are on a dividend 
basis is by no means a disadvantage, 
and the rates expected to be paid this 
year afford comparatively liberal 
yields at prevailing market prices. 

Of course, these issues cannot be 
expected to resist any intermediate 
price correction that may develop in 
the general market, but over the 
longer term their average perform- 
ance should be quite satisfactory. 


OWI’S FIRST PAMPHLET 


Imer Davis’s first official pam- 

phlet is “The Unconquerable 
People,’ an eleven-page story of 
mounting anti-Nazi resistance, illus- 
trated by Edmund Duffy, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning cartoonist of the Bal- 
timore Sun. Citing numerous specific 


cases of sabotage, industrial slow- 

Stocks in Good Position for War or Peace downs, underground activities, guer- 
—~—Earned per Share——-____ —_Dividends—— rilla warfare, and stubborn refusal to 

Barnsdall ........... $2.25 a$0.21 a$0.35 $0.60 $0.45 9Y% out that, “out of the misery that Hit- 
ler has inflicted, the united people of 
Radio Corp. ........ 0.50 a0.08 0.20 0.20 Europe are writing a noble page in 
White Motor ...... 4.41 he sie 125 0.50 13 the history of human freedom.” 
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TAXES HIT STEEL’S EARNINGS 


Second quarter net cut below preferred dividend require- 


ments by retroactive tax adjustment for first quarter. 


or the first time in three years, 

U. S. Steel has issued~a quar- 
terly earnings statement disclosing 
profits in an amount failing to cover 
preferred dividend requirements. The 
margin of failure in the June quarter 
of 1942 was small, resulting in a defi- 
cit on the common of only four cents 
a share. Nevertheless, this develop- 
ment has had an unfavorable effect on 
the action of the common. stock, 
which has been under pressure for 
about a week due to unofficial esti- 
mates—now proven  correct—that 
June quarter profits had fallen below 
the amount due preferred stockhold- 
ers for the period. 

As was pointed out by the com- 
pany, however, there were extenuat- 
ing circumstances which greatly 
minimize the significance of the ap- 
parently unsatisfactory earnings 
showing. The most important of 
these was an additional tax provision 
of $12.8 million, or $1.05 a common 
share, applicable to the first quarter 
but deducted from second quarter 
earnings. This adjustment, together 
with the provision for the second 
quarter itself, were based on the 45 
per cent normal tax and surtax rate 
and the 90 per cent EPT rate re- 
cently adopted by the House; thus, 
unless one or both rates are raised 
- by the Senate, no further tax liabil- 
ity will be incurred by U. S. Steel 
on its earnings for the first half year. 


POSSIBLE EARNINGS 


If tax charges had been divided 
ratably between the two periods, the 
company would have earned $1.01 a 
share in the first quarter and $1.43 
in the second quarter. This reflects 
the fact that earnings are seasonally 
low in the first quarterly period of 
most years due to the effect of the 
weather on iron ore mining and 
on Great Lakes shipping activities. 
Thus, there should be no difficulty 
in reporting earnings of well over $1 
a share in each of the last two quar- 
ters of 1942, and the directors ac- 
cordingly felt justified in continuing 
the $1 quarterly dividend rate which 
has been in effect since September, 
1940. 

The company operated at 104.8 
per cent of theoretical capacity dur- 


ing the second quarter, against 101.5 
per cent for the preceding period. In 
both cases, U. S. Steel made a con- 
siderably better showing than the in- 
dustry as a whole, whose operations 
(based on ingot production) equaled 
96.3 per cent of capacity in the first 
quarter and 97.4 per cent in the sec- 
ond. The margin in favor of U. S. 
Steel is even larger. than these fig- 
ures indicate since its own output is, 
of course, included in the statistics 
for the entire industry. 

There are two principal reasons for 
Big Steel’s superiority in this respect. 
For one thing, this enterprise nor- 
mally uses more pig iron and less 
scrap in its open hearths than do 
most of its competitors, and it has 
therefore been affected less seriously 
than the average company by the 
scrap shortage. This factor will un- 
doubtedly assume increasing impor- 
tance during the coming winter, when 
scrap supplies are expected to be- 
come even more of a problem than 
they are at present. Also, the divi- 
sion of U. S. Steel’s finishing capac- 
ity among various products corre- 
sponds more closely to current needs 
for each than is true of most other 
steel producers, many of whom have 
been forced to curtail production 
sharply in some departments, or shut 
them down completely, while remain- 
ing unable to keep up with the de- 
mand for other items such as plates. 

Although operations were carried 
on at a high level in the first half of 
1941, the increase in steel capacity 
effected since then, combined with 
the higher level of activity of the 
shipbuilding subsidiary, resulted in a 
gain in earnings after operating ex- 
penses (but before depreciation and 
depletion, contingency reserves, in- 
terest or taxes) from $188.8 million 
a year ago to $251.6 million in the 
first half of 1942. The drop in net 
income was caused primarily by in- 
creases in taxes from $75.6 million 
to $149.4 million, in contingency re- 
serves from $9 million to $12 million, 
and in depreciation, depletion and 
amortization from $38.1 million to 
$53.6 million. 

The cash surplus from first half op- 
erations—net profit, plus non-cash 
charges, minus common and _ pre- 


ferred dividends—amounted to $69.4 
million. Thus, the company was able 
to make capital expenditures of $52.8 
million and retire capital obligations 
of $5.3 million, without resorting to 
new borrowing. As of June 30, the 
unexpended balance on authorizations 
for property additions and better- 
ments totaled $167 million. As this 
sum is spent, amortization charges 
will increase, thereby reducing earn- 
ings somewhat. On the other hand, 
these charges will also reduce the 
company’s tax liability, and with an 
excess profits tax rate of anywhere 
near 90 per cent, final net will be only 
slightly smaller than if no amortiza- 
tion charges whatever were made, 
and from a long term standpoint it 
is Obviously to the stockholders’ ad- 
vantage to have substantial sums re- 
invested in the business rather than 
handed over to the tax collector. 

If, as seems likely, “Big Steel’ is 
forced to join “Little Steel” in grant- 
ing a 5% per cent wage increase, the 
annual cost to the former will be 
about $39.6 million based on second 
quarter payrolls. However, under a 
90 per cent excess profits tax, only 
one-tenth of this charge, or about 45 
cents a common share, would have to 
be borne by the stockholders. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


Other relatively minor cost in- 
creases will doubtless appear from 
time to time, but these should be 
largely or completely offset by the 
gain in gross revenues resulting from 
constant substantial additions to plant 
capacity. Subject to the rather dis- 
tant possibility of a considerable fur- 
ther advance in normal tax and sur- 
tax rates, the company should have 
little difficulty in maintaining approxi- 
mately its present rate of earning 
power for the duration of the war. 
While the decline in first half earn- 
ings to $2.44 a share from the $5.60 
earned in the same period of 1941 
undoubtedly has been very sharp, it 
has been caused primarily by an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent in both 
normal tax and excess profits tax 
rates—contingencies not likely to 
arise again. With earnings probably 
stabilized around existing levels, 
there need be no change in the $4 
annual dividend rate, which affords 
a yield of 8.5 per cent at the present 
price of 47 for the stock. 
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LONGER-TERM LOOK 
THE RAIL EQUIPMENTS 


Now busily engaged upon war production, this indus- 
try may be expected to revert to “feast or famine” 
operations after the war; accumulated demands under 
present restrictions may help greatly. 


there were 1,413 locomotives ordered 
in pre-depression 1929, and 14 in all 
of 1932, for an astonishing decline 
of 99 per cent! Two of the principal 
builders booked none at all. Freight 
car orders between these two years 
dropped from 124,243 to 2,546 units, 
or about 98 per cent! Two years 


the railroad transportation industry, 
later, locomotive bookings reached 


mong all American industries, 


that group broadly classified as 
railroad equipments takes first place 
in the doubtful distinction of violent 
cyclical fluctuations. The principal 
reason is its dependence, directly or 
indirectly, upon a single customer, 


for the great bulk of its business. 
Generally speaking, “when one road 
buys they all buy; when one re- 
trenches, they all do.” 

To cite an extreme example, un- 
believable to the casual observer, 


202 and three years later, freight car 
bookings reached 71,639. 
Unfortunately aggravating the 
consequent cyclical fluctuations as 
bearing upon earnings, the industry 


STATISTICAL DATA ON RAILROAD EQUIPMENTS 


(2) Earnings (3) Est. 
— (1) Sales —— Years Interim EPT — (2) Dividends — Current 
Company 1940 1941 1940 1941 1941 1942 Credit 1941 1942 Price 
Locomotive Builders: 
American Locomotive ......... $38.4 $73.7 $0.50 $4.12 eo ie $2.53 None None 7 
Baldwin Locomotive .......... 51.1 104.4 1.75 3.71 ()$1.20 ($4.18 (14) None None 11 
Lima Locomotive ............. 6.8 16.6 0.41 6.02 2.52 |D$1.00 $1.00 24 
Car Builders: - 
American Car & Foundry..... 35.8 67.2 ‘)D3.40 (795.23 (9) D0.32 (6.34 2.39 (6)None None 24 
27.9 27.0 2.35 1.09 (6)0.16 (60.32 0.95 None (?)0.25 6 
(15)123.2  (15)172.5 1.96 3.31 (6)0).79 (6) 1.20 3.31 2.50 (20.50 
Car Leasors: . 
Gen. American Transportation. 543.4 15)55.0 4.11 3.75 (6)1.13 (6)0.60 2.56 3.00 3)1.00 36 
Parts and Accessories: 
Age. Shee. 31.6 50.9 3.49 3.56 (5)1 66 (5)] 2.21 2.20 12)0.60 26 
Am, Steel Foundries........... 26.3 35.5 2.74 (8) 3.07 (102.34 (102.25 2.06 2.00 (13)1.50 18 
General Railway Signal........ 4.7 (14) 1.21 2.06 (5)0.14 (5)1.08 1.48 1.00 = ‘120.50 12 
New York Air Brake..... 7.4 14.4 4.04 5.05 )2.01 (5)1 97 1.63 3.00 1391.50 26 
Westinghouse Air Brake...... 32.5 54.9 1.76 1.91 (0.92 0.93 1.75 30.75 14 


(1) Millions. 
(7) April year. 
(15) 
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(8) September 9 mos. 
ross income from all operations. 


- 


(2) Per Share on Common Stock. 
(9) Oct. 6 mos. 


(3) Standard & Poor’s. 
(10) June9mos. (11) Plus 4% in stock. 


(4) 12 mos. through June 30. 
(12) 2 quarters. 


(6) March quarter. 


(5) June half. 
(14) Not available. 


(13) 3 quarters. 


: 
7 


as a whole suffered in normal times 
from an excessive plant capacity car- 
ried over from the “golden era of 
expansion.”” Overhead thus has been 
a terrific burden when times were 
bad, and competition for the avail- 
able business a restricting factor 
when they were relatively good. The 
situation might have been even worse 
but for the semi-permanent customer 
relationships between specific carriers 
and equipment builders. 

For the present, a tremendous par- 
ticipation in many of the heaviest 
categories of military equipment and 
supplies, itself largely the result of 
pre-war idle plant capacity as well as 
the closeness of manufacturing ex- 
perience to the new program, rele- 
gates even a comparatively booming 
railroad equipment business to sec- 
ondary significance. 

This situation is likely to prevail 
more or less “for the duration,” 


meanwhile providing the principal’ 


factor in volume and earnings now 
largely offsetting rising costs, wages 
and taxes. It is the post-war pros- 
pect that is hazy, accounting for 
a reluctance on the part of investors 
and speculators to enter into longer- 
term commitments. 

A comfortable but wholly unreli- 
able evaluation of this industry’s 
post-war prospects would be based 
upon the assumption that “history 
repeats itself,” so one need but con- 
sult the records. They would show, 
after a 1919 let-down to 214 from 
2,593 locomotives ordered in the 
preceding year, a prompt recovery to 
practically 2,000 in 1920, a relapse 
to 820 in 1921, then a jump to about 
2,800 in 1922. They would show, 
in freight cars, after a let-down to 
22,062 from 114,113 units, a recov- 
ery to 84,207, a relapse to 28,358 
and a jump to 182,000, respectively. 


. But the railroads had not then 
fallen upon prolonged evil days; they 
were not then confronted with new 
types of competition to the extent 
that they are today, in the forms of 
motor car, bus and truck, aircraft, 
pipelines, etc.; they had long-estab- 
lished earning powers, stronger finan- 
cial positions and higher credit 
standings for equipment and perma- 
nent financing. And of particular 
importance in the present post-war 
outlook, they have since benefited 
from greatly improved equipment, 
permitting increased traffic with re- 
duced facilities, and under depres- 
sion and war pressure have learned 
to handle their traffic with the ut- 
most operating efficiency. 

The combination of government 
imposed restrictions upon railroad 
equipment purchases due to mate- 
rial shortages, and extraordinary 

(Please turn to page 27) 


THE WAR STOCK INDEX RECOVERS 


Russian military reverses and Axis successes else- 
where, presaging a long hard war, have been reflected 
in an upturn for Financial World’s war-stock index. 


hile the background last month 

was favorable for the war 
stock group and this index acted 
according to pattern, advancing three 
points, the performance of the peace- 
stock index, which showed a gain of 
two points, is more difficult to ex- 
plain on orthodox grounds. Perhaps 
the most obvious explanation may be 
that the previous decline had been 
overdone and that the ability of the 
group to show a further moderate 
gain in the face of adverse war news 
is due to a more general realization 
that wartime earnings restrictions 
have already been taken into account 
marketwise. 

Every issue in the war-stock index 
showed a gain with the exception of 
Mack Trucks, which lost a point, and 
two others which closed the month 
unchanged. The most notable per- 
formers were Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms, which in a thin market gained 
11 points, and Douglas Aircraft with 
an advance of 4 points. Both com- 
panies have more of the “war-baby” 
aspect than most of the other issues 
making up the index. 

Among the peace stocks, American 


Telephone & Telegraph made up all 
of its loss of the previous month, with 
an additional point to spare. Ameri- 
can Can showed the only sizeable loss 
in this group, with a decline of four 
points, following a reduction in the 
regular dividend rate. Penney and 
Procter & Gamble showed a gain of 


bill with the last minute exclusion: 
of the post-war refund provision 
against EPT and the adoption of a. 
flat 90 per cent excess profits tax and 
a 45 per cent combined normal and 
surtax rate proved to be a negligible 
market factor. This legislation must 
still pass through the Senatorial mill,. 
where considerable revision is to be 
expected; any differences must then 
be ironed out in conference. Thus. 
several months will probably elapse 
before the 1942 Revenue Act be- 
comes law and its effects on individ- 


three points each. ual company earnings accurately 
Passage by the House of the tax measured. 
FW’s “WAR—Peace” Stock Indexes 
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DIVERSIFICATION FACTOR 
PORTFOLIO BUILDING 


Although the principle of diversification is a basic 


prerequisite of successful 


investment procedure, 


numerous investors fail to grasp its real significance. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


Si the art of investment is pri- 
marily the effort to gauge the 
future there naturally exists consid- 
erable margin for error. No matter 
how promising a certain field of in- 
vestment may appear at any given 
time, unpredictable developments may 
completely alter the situation and any 
investor who has committed a large 
portion of his capital to such a field 
will suffer accordingly. By careful 
study and reasoning, certain events 
may be anticipated; but quite fre- 
quently the most careful deductions 
are nullified by new developments 
which could not possibly have been 
foreseen. 


DIVERSIFIED RISKS 


To mitigate the effects of mistakes 
in judgment, and offset to some ex- 
tent unpredictable developments, 
risks must be diversified and a predi- 
lection for any type or class of in- 
vestment zealously avoided. This 
should be obvious to every investor, 
but it is surprising how many indi- 
viduals violate this most fundamental 
concept of investment—diversifica- 
tion. The reasons for doing so are 
not always the same. But usually 
they may be reduced to a common 
denominator—the natural incentive to 
place a substantial portion of funds 
in an investment which seemingly 
meets all the tests of soundness at a 
particular time and which promises 
good results in the future. 

But unfortunately the best invest- 
ment of today may not occupy the 
same status tomorrow. Experience 
has clearly demonstrated the truth of 
this and it is hardly necessary to cite 
examples. Change is necessarily in- 
tertwined with progress. New inven- 
tions and new processes may in a 
relatively short period of time com- 
pletely undermine the position of a 
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long established industry or company. 
Sometimes these retrogressive trends 
become evident to the analyst suffi- 
ciently well in advance to avoid seri- 
ous loss ; other times they are not dis- 
cernible until it is impossible to avoid 
a large measure of the possible ill 
effects. 

War is perhaps the outstanding 
example of an event which cannot 
accurately be predicted long periods 
in advance. And the many changes 
which accompany transition to a war 
economy have profound effects on 
the investment structure. Disloca- 
tions of normal production, short- 
ages, sharply higher taxes and all the 
other accompaniments of an all-out 
war effort cause a radical alteration 
in the relationship of investment 
values. Taxes, especially, have neces- 
sitated drastic revision in the ap- 
praisal of earnings prospects in many 
instances. The “conservative” issue 
of yesterday is now a speculation ; the 
poor earner is now making hay while 
the sun shines. And with the coming 
of peace the reverse may again be 
true. If these major developments 
could be anticipated and timed exact- 
ly, the necessity for proper portfolio 
diversification could be eliminated. 
But unfortunately this cannot be 
done. 

Intelligent diversification of risks 
must be distinguished from diffusion 
of holdings among many issues. The 
mere act of including many different 
securities in a portfolio without re- 
gard to other important factors pro- 
vides no effective protection against 
unpredictable developments. Such 
practice may limit the dollar loss on 
individual commitments because of 
their smaller average size, but the 
over-all results or percentage decline 
on the total amount of capital in- 
volved may be just as large as if 


everything had been staked on one 
issue. 

Individual objectives should govern 
the type of portfolio originally devel- 
oped, and the type of issue to imple- 
ment such a program determined ac- 
cordingly. Diversification among the 
categories of bonds, preferred stocks 
and equities should be made on the 
basis of selecting representatives of 
those industries which are judged to 
be in the best current position and 
which appear to have the best pros- 
pects in the light of existing condi- 
tions. Quality of diversification is 
important; diversification is not a 
substitute for safety. Diversifying 
among highly speculative situations 
will spread the risks but the over-all 
risk factor will still be high. 


CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 


Proper application of the principle 
of diversification must of necessity 
take into account an equitable dis- 
tribution of capital. An equity pro- 
gram comprised of ten different is- 
sues, five of which are mainly depen- 
dent on trends in the steel industry, 
for example, would be particularly 
vulnerable to developments which 
might adversely affect that industry. 
Distribution of funds in this instance 
would be poor. Such a situation 
would be further aggravated if the 
same portfolio contained representa- 
tives of other industries which would 
be influenced by trends in the steel 
industry. It is important, therefore, 
to study carefully the relationship of 
the various industries in order to 
avoid concentration of capital in re- 
lated or associated groups. 

Diversification is not a substitute 
for intelligent supervision of holdings. 
The principle of diversification is ap- 
plied to lessen vulnerability of the 
portfolio as a whole to unpredictable 
developments; it is by no means the 
sole key to successful investment re- 
sults. Changing economic develop- 
ments must be studied carefully and 
constantly, and portfolio adjustments 
made to conform with new factors. 
Diversification is not a substitute for 
supervision but it is an indispensable 
adjunct of successful portfolio build- 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor tp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 
and 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1942 


Am. Type Founders c+ 

War business has materially im- 
proved stock’s position. Quoted 4%. 
Ending its fiscal year in March, com- 
pany earned $1.43 vs. 53 cents per 
share in 1940-1. The June quarter 
returned 54 cents vs. 16 cents a year 
ago, after 45 per cent income and 
surtax. In April, the WPB pro- 
hibited manufacture of printing ma- 
chinery selling at over $200, but 
facilities had been largely converted 
to volume production of special ma- 
chine tools and munitions. Strength- 
ening of cash position will take prece- 
dence, but modest dividends are no 


longer remotely distant. (Also FW, 
Feb. 18.) 
Atlantic Refining C+ 


Stock is in an unattractive posi- 
tion, even around 16. (Paid $2 last 
year; 1942: 25 cents in March, 15 
cents in June.) The combination of 
eastern gasoline rationing and mount- 
ing taxes dropped net 70 cents “into 
the red” in the first half from a black 
figure of $1.79 per share a year ago, 
notwithstanding that the former was 
after nearly $2 million non-operating 
income from “involuntary conver- 
sion” of fixed assets. An affiliate is 
to erect a huge new sour gas purify- 
ing plant. Company is participating 
in the Niches-Butane Products Co., 
prospective $50 million synthetic rub- 
ber manufacturer. 


Burroughs Adding Machine B+ 

Maintenance of constructive posi- 
tions justified at about 8%. (Pay- 
ing 15 cents quarterly excepting 25 
cents last December.) Company is 
producing important war instruments 
for the Army Air Corps and expects 
that this business, with government 
requirements for regular products 
and repair parts for customers, will 
utilize maximum facilities, thus civil- 
ian restrictions affect only profit mar- 
gins, and not sales volume. Earnings 
on the capital stock last year equalled 
95 cents vs. 63 cents in 1941, after 


10 


10 cents foreign investment reserve 
and 89 vs. 17 cents federal taxes. 
(Also FW, Mar. 18.) 


Container Corp. C+ 

Speculative holdings may be re- 
tained, at about 12. (Paying 25 cents 
quarterly, excepting 75 cents last 
December.) June quarter net was 
46 cents vs. 63 cents a year ago, but 
March quarter gain still permitted a 
favorable first-half comparison at 
$1.16 vs. $1.10 per share. Term 
bank loans were reduced from $2.9 
million to $1.4 million in the past 
twelvemonth, yet working capital 
held at $5.3 million vs. $5.9 million. 
Greater supplies of pulpwood than of 
boxwood are currently favorable, but 
civilian merchandising restrictions 


are an adverse influence, perhaps al- ~ 


ready discounted marketwise. (Also 
FW, Feb. 4.) 
General Foods 


Shares held for income purposes 
may be retained, at 31. (Yields 5% 
on indicated new $1.60 annual divi- 
dend.) Earnings made a much bet- 
ter comparison in the June quarter 
(52 cents vs. 54 cents) than in the 
March period (49 cents vs. 83 cents), 
and first-half net stands at $1.01 vs. 
$1.37 per share. This year, “in ad- 
dition to making provision for esti- 
mated income and excess profits 
taxes under the rates prescribed in 
the Internal Revenue Code,” $4.5 
million reserves have been provided 


RATING CHANGES 
Subscribers should revise ratings 


according to the following changes: 
N.Y.S.E,. 


Le Tourneau 


for “possible inventory write-down 
and other contingencies including 
taxes based on Treasury proposals.” 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio pfd. C+ 

A_ speculative railroad preferred 
which is “behind the market,’ at 26. 
(Entitled to cumulative $5 after July 
1, 1942, if earned; paid initial $2.50 
in December.) System more than 
earned the preference dividend last 
year, at $7.10 vs. loss of 14 cents per 
share in 1940; and in the first five 
months this year, the senior stock 
netted $3.75 vs. $2.64 a year ago. 
Main line runs south from East St. 
Louis to the Gulf. The remunerative 
manufactures and miscellaneous clas- 
sification accounts for some 36 per 
cent of tonnage and forest products, 
29.1 per cent. Bus operations are im- 
portant and company has applied for 
permit to operate Chicago-New Or-. 
leans air freight line. 


International Paper C 

Present price about 9, goes far 
toward discounting uncertainties. 
Having completed highly constructive 
corporate simplification and _ recapi- 
talization, company last year netted 
$6.37 vs. $6.07 per share on its com- 
mon stock after huge tax, deprecia- 
tion and non-recurring charges. This 
year, $11.9 million vs. $3.1 million 
federal taxes reduced first-quarter 
net on its 1.8 million equity shares to 
72 cents from $1.31 per share. No 
action is to be taken on common divi- 
dends until company knows definitely 
what 1942 tax rates will be. Mean- 
while, certain paper inventories are 
high, and demand has tapered with 


merchandising restrictions. (Also 
FW, May 6.) 
Jacobs (F. L.) Cc 


Involves high risk with perhaps 
commensurate duration profit pos- 
sibilities, around 2 on the N. Y. 
Curb. In 1940-1 fiscal year, stock 
earned 67 cents vs. 31 cents in 1939- 
40. Showing in fiscal year ended 
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Collins & Aikman........C+ to 
Thompson (J. R.)........D+toC 
N. Y. CURB 
B+ toB 
Technicolor .............C+toC 


last month was beclouded by now 
completed conversion from automo- 
bile parts and accessories to ammu- 
nition racks and gun mounts of tanks, 
shells, fuses, aircraft landing gear 
frames, etc. Company recently re- 
ceived $55 million RFC revolving 
credit. Air-Track 
duces radio blind landing systems, 
Sea-Track earth inductor compasses, 
portable radio range equipment and 
position finders. 


Jackson (Byron) C+ 

Speculative position of shares is 
improving ; yields 7.7% at 13. (Pay- 
ing at $1 annual rate.) With prin- 
cipal gain in the first quarter, but 
with the June period contributing, 
first-half net reached $1.72 vs. 47 
cents per share, after sharply in- 
creased taxes and $1.12 contingency 
reserve. Six months’ billings jumped 
235 per cent, the pump division is 
booked to capacity for months on 
essential regular products, and the 
oil tool division has substantial orders 
covering regular products for lend- 
lease commitments. 


National Malleable C+ 

Speculative prospects favor reten- 
tion at 15. (Paid $1.75 in 1941— 
including 75 cents in December; 75 
cents thus far in 1942). Normally 
producing various cast steel railroad 
equipment parts and malleable iron 
steel and special alloy materials for 
automobiles, etc., company is now op- 
erating at capacity on direct or in- 
direct war business. After doubling 
federal taxes (using the Ways & 
Means Committee version), the first 
half of 1942 returned $1.21 vs. $1.95 
per share in the 1941 period. A $1.5 
million expansion program is now 


subsidiary pro-~ 


Otis Elevator C+ 

Around 14, stock may be retained 
for its speculative potentialities. Yield 
approximates 7.3%. (Indicated divi- 
dend $1 per annum.) The first half 
of 1942 produced noteworthy results: 
earnings increased modestly to 69 
from 65 cents per share a year ago, 
bookings were $72.7 million vs. $31.3 
million, completions $21.9 million vs. 
$13.9 million, billings $27.2 million 
vs. $16.2 million and backlogs $90.1 
million vs. $36 million. Practically 
all elevator output is now for plants 
and ships. Servicing and repairing 
civilian installations is a_ stabilizing 
influence. 


Penn.-Central Air Lines C+ 

Would defer new commitments; 
price, about 7 on the N. Y. Curb. 
Company operates essentially shut- 
tle routes between Detroit and Nor- 
folk, Detroit and Milwaukee, Detroit 
and Sault St. Marie, Washington 
and Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, 
Norfolk and Knoxville, Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham, and Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore. Excluding any mail rev- 
enues on three lines, company lost 
33 cents on its common stock last 
year after earning 32 cents in 1940, 
but rates recently recommended by 
CAB examiner would have earned 11 
cents. Four months’ net $18,425, vs. 
$304,320 lost a year ago, but war re- 
strictions and plane seizures leave 
nearby prospects clouded. 


Simmons Company C+ 

Early outlook is unimpressive, 
new commitments should be with- 
held, around 14, (Paid $2 in 1941, 
50 cents last month.) Assuming an- 
other 50-cent dividend this year, 
yield at current prices would approxi- 
mate 7.3 per cent. First half of 1942 


on the common stock, but although 
company’s metal beds and other regu- 
lar products are being bought by gov- 
ernment agencies in volume, civilian 
restrictions, material shortages and 
cancellation of a small arms ammuni- 
tion contract led the management to 
predict for the closing half “no more 
than a nominal profit at best.’”’ (Also 
FW, Apr. 8.) 


Texas & Pacific C 


Better-than-average gains in carn- 
ings make this stock a desirable inter- 
mediate-term rail speculation around 
14. After an impressive $6.09 per 
share in 1941 against 93 cents in 1940, 
common earnings again jumped in 
the first five months of 1942 to $5.38 
from $1.99 per share a year before. 
First-half revenues were $20.9 mil- 
lion vs. 14.8 million. Car loadings 
gained 68 per cent in the July 11 
week over last year, 30.7 per cent in 
28 weeks. Main lines total 1780 
miles, extending principally from 
New Orleans to a Southern Pacific 
connection at El Paso. 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry B 

A businessman's risk yielding a 
liberal 7.5% at around 26%. ($2 
dividend declared last year for pay- 
ment quarterly in 1942.) Although 
it included 48 cents due to a change 
in pricing inventories of manufac-: 
tured products from fixed base prices 
to cost, the first-half net dropped to 
$1.73 from $2.61 per share. This was 
largely because taxes, at the House 
rates, nearly doubled to $3.79 from 
$1.95 per share. Company’s cast iron 
pipe is used in cantonment and plant 
construction, and facilities have been 
remodeled this year to serve govern- 
ment requirements more efficiently. 


under way. (Also FW, Apr. 29.) returned $1.61 vs. $1.09 per share (Also FW, Jan. 28.) 
THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JULY 28, 1942 
Shares -—Price— Net Shares -—Price—n~ Net 
Stock: Traded pen Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Southern Pacific .......... 48,100 12% 13% + Goodrich 12,200 1914 193% + \% 
New York Central R.R..... 38,000 9 12,100 62% 60% 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe.. 32,100 40% 42% + 2% American Viscose ......... 11,900 27% 28% + % 
Erie Railroad ctfs.......... 30,200 6% 6% + & Kennecott Copper ........ 11,700 30% 30 — % 
28,700 50 48 —2 International Nickel ....... 11,300 26% 25% — 
Nash-Kelvinator .......... 25,000 5% 53% + % Socony-Vacuum Oil ...... 11,200 8 
General. Motors ........... 22,700 39% 37% — 1% 11,200 19 18 —1 
Paramount Pictures ....... 18,300 16% 16% — % Warner Bros. Pictures..... 11,100 53% 5% —% 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 18,000 25% 25% ao Northern Pacific ....... .-- 11,000 5% 6 + & 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 17,200 20% A, + k& Twentieth Cent.-Fox Film 11, 11 11% + %4% 
Pan American Airways ... 16,700 17% 17% — &% Anaconda Copper ......... 10,900 26% 255% — & 
General Electric ........... 16,600 26% 26% — ¥% Standard Brands .......... 10,700 3% 
Commonw. & Southern .... 13,700 ts 32 + Radio Corp. of America.... 10,500 3% | re 
12,800 213% 22 + Standard Oil, N. J.......... 10,400 38% 38% — 
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CALLIN Utility investors will 
WENDELL vividly recall the gal- 
WILLKIE lant fight that Wendell 


L. Willkie made in 
their behalf when he, as head of 
Commonwealth & Southern, elo- 
quently pleaded for protection of the 
utility industry against what he con- 
tended was a government policy of 
unfair discrimination that would lead 
to paralysis if the Administration per- 
sisted in its antagonism. 

What he then claimed would hap- 
pen has realistically and tragically 
since occurred. There has been a 
drastic decline in the value of the in- 
dustry’s securities in the hands of 
millions of investors, and a condi- 
tion almost of impotency as regards 
the carrying out of any equity financ- 
ing in a war crisis, due to lack of pub- 
lic confidence since the utility indus- 
try has become the ill favored child 
of the New Deal. 

While Wendell Willkie failed to 
change the Government’s policy to- 
ward that industry, he at least fought 
a successful delaying battle which in 
the end may prove to be the industry’s 
salvation, for he brought to light some 
of the unsurmountable obstacles that 
would develop from an attempt to 
enforce the integration section of the 
important Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. 

It was largely due to his vigorous 
the unfair law was able to squeeze 
through the Senate by a margin of 
only one vote. 

He it was, also, who struggled 
every inch of the way in the long legal 
contest to prevent the TVA from set- 
ting up duplicating facilities to com- 
pete with the southern properties of 
Commonwealth & Southern, being 
compelled under duress to sell one of 
them to this public agency. Here 
also he succeeded in forcing a bargain 


that repaid almost in full the capital 
that preferred shareholders had in- 
vested in the company. 

Another case, the Alabama Power 
Company litigation, Willkie carried 
up to the Supreme Court. While the 
Court decided against the company, 
it made the significant admission, in 
answer to the allegation that the use 
of Federal funds to build competing 
properties involved confiscation with- 
out due process of law, that no evi- 
dence to support this had been pre- 
sented to the Court and until it was 
forthcoming that question could not 
be adjudicated. 

On this record, and his subsequent 
brilliant articles, debates and speeches, 
Willkie, like a planet from the un- 
known political clouds, sprang into 
national fame and became the most 
feared opponent of Franklin D. 
Roosvelt for the Presidential crown. 
He still ranks high in public esteem 
as the outstanding head of the loyal 
minority. 

From what I personally know, 
and through private correspondence, 
Wendell L. Willkie though no longer 
associated with the utility industry, 
except as a shareholder in Common- 
wealth & Southern (for I have not 
heard that he has sold his stock) 
still retains his sympathetic attitude 
towards the millions of investors in 
utility securities whom he believes 
have been singled out by the New 
Deal as a bright target because polit- 
ically it became popular to mark the 
utilities as the Peck’s Bad Boy of all 
industry. 

Since the legal status of whether 
any one citizen or corporation can be 
deprived of property without due 
process of law must eventually come 
to grips, who is better equipped than 
Wendell L. Willkie to wage this criti- 
cal battle? 


It is for that reason I earnestly 
suggest that utility investors, and the 
managements of these enterprises, en- 
list him as their champion, for no one 
else is better fitted to carry this fight 
to its bitter end. 


FREEZING Evidently the Govern- 
DEBTS ment is trying to ride 
HARMFUL _ two horses at the same 


time, and is not doing 
it successfully. It is endeavoring to 
cut down production, and having in 
mind that in this process it is forcing 
out of business some of the producers 
which cannot operate at a loss, it is 
scheming to alleviate such misfor- 
tunes either through subsidies or by 
freezing debts while this topsy-turvy 
situation lasts. In whatever direction 
the Administration turns in its eager 
desire to find an equitable solution to 
this two-pronged dilemma, it faces a 
course which can only lead finally to 
trouble. For one thing it will further 
upset the nation’s economic equil- 
ibrium. Cutting civilian purchasing 
power to the bone by syphoning it 
off for the purchase of war bonds, 
while laudable in intent, creates finan- 
cial distress among other potential 
taxpayers, and the net result is likely 
to be that the losses created will more 
than offset the other gains. 

But more inimical will be the show- 
ing on the last page of this experi- 
ment if subsidies and debt freezing 
are resorted to as a measure of relief. 
For a debt moratorium would de- 
prive invested capital of its income 
from interest, and subsidies will mean 
more taxes levied on an ever de- 
creasing number of taxpayers. 

In thinking along these unorthodox 
economic lines the New Deal is play- 
ing with dynamite. As a remedy to 
keep down inflation, the cure is far 
worse than the disease. 
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PART Ill 


THE INVESTMENT 
PICTURE 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By RALPH D. KELLOGG 


Co invested in South Ameri- 
can countries by individuals 
resident in the United States has 
sometimes taken the form of listed 
stocks and bonds and, in other cases, 
it has been truly venture capital, go- 
ing into new industrial or mining un- 
dertakings, retail merchandising, etc. 

About the only campaigns ever 
waged in our country to sell South 
American internal securities to 
American investors took place in 
1921, when various exchange rates 
in those countries had suffered se- 
verely as a result of the world trade 
crisis in that year. Thus, relatively 
large amounts of Argentine Mortgage 
Bank Cedulas and of Chilean Mort- 
gage Bank “Cajas” were sold here, 
the former based on Cedula prices in 
Buenos Aires in the low eighties and 
a 33-cent peso, as compared with the 
then gold parity of 42.45 cents. Later, 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Cedulas sold at par and 
Argentine pesos return- 
ed to parity and held 
their gain for years. 
Under the Securities 
& Exchange Act of 1933, 
it may be questioned 
whether a public offer- 
ing of Cedulas could now 


SOUTH AMERICA 


be made without a for- 
mal registration with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 
Since the period mentioned, most 
investments in listed securities have 
been made by sophisticated investors 
who wished to avoid having all of 
their fortunes in dollar securities, or 
by Americans whose business or 
travels have taken them to South 
America. 
The data on bank deposits, foreign 
trade balances and wholesale price 
levels in the leading South American 


countries which appear in the July 
issue of the National City Bank 
bulletin together with the tabulation 
below having to do with exchange 
regulations and taxes, will give the 
reader some idea of the factors in- 
volved at the present time when con- 
sidering investments in that area. 
Future exchange rates of the South 
American currencies (and also of the 
dollar) will, of course, be all impor- 
tant in themselves, and also because 


QUESTION: Argentina Brazil Chile Colombia Peru Uruguay 
Are foreign exchange rates subject to government 

dnt (a) Yes Yes Yes Yes (b) No (a) Yes 
Can non-resident investors convert receipts from inter- 

est, dividends or sale of securities into dollars at will? Yes (c) (d) No (c) No (c) No Yes Yes 
Are accounts of non-residents in local banks blocked?. No Yes Yes Yes No No 
Are there any taxes on funds brought into the country 

we in (e) No No No No , No (f) No 
Are there any taxes on outgoing remittances?........ (e) No 5% No (g) 14% No (f) No 
Is special treatment now being accorded new capital 

Does country levy income taxeS?...........eeeeeeeees Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes (i) No 
What is the corporate tax rate?........cccccccceccees (j) 5% 6% 7 to 11% 1 to 17% (k). None 
Is interest from Government bonds exempt? If not 

What rate applies in case of debenture interest, divi- . 

Do non-resident investors pay same rates as above?.. Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes None 
Approximate current yields on long term internal gov- 

4.2% 5.9% 8.4% 6.4% 7.7% 5.4% 


(a) A free exchange market exists with respect to transactions pertaining to other than exports and imports. (b) Officially Peru has no exchange con- 
trol. Actually dollar rates are pegged at 6.5 soles. (c) Remittances are allowed only on basis of permits issued by the exchange control authorities. 
(d) Currently permits are being granted quite freely. (e) Argentine stamp tax on incoming remittances 1/10 of 1%, on outgoing remittances %4 of 1%, 
plus 1/100 of 1%. (f) Uruguayan stamp tax on incoming remittances 1/20 of 1%, on outgoing remittances 3/10 of 1%. (g) All transfers out of Colombia 
pay a stamp tax of 1% and a coffee tax of five centavos per dollar (2.85%). Remittances corresponding to other than imports of merchandise and re- 
exports of capital also pay a foreign resident tax of 10%. ) Exact details with respect to measures recently adopted to encourage foreign capital, 
are not readily available. (i) Proposed income tax now being discussed in Uruguayan congress. (j) Plus Argentine excess profits tax on a <‘iding 
scale, beginning at 10% on profits in excess of 8% on invested capital. (k) Plus Colombian excess profits tax on a slidingyscale, beginning at 10% on 
profits in excess of 12% on invested capital. (m) Rates vary. 
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of the fact that exchange crises are 
wont to produce many other difficul- 
ties for the foreign investor, for the 
exporter and importer, and for all 
others concerned. 

Notwithstanding, such investments 
in Argentina or possibly in Uruguay 
suggest themselves for reasons which 
are apparent. Such placements of 
capital in other countries will con- 
tinue difficult until more is known 
about the facilities now being con- 
sidered in Brazil, Chile and Colombia 
to encourage foreign investments. 
Peru is another possibility, but Amer- 
icans interested in “marketability” 
will find very restricted security mar- 
kets in Lima. 

Forgetting loyalty to one’s own 
country, all investments abroad 
should be considered on the basis of 
alternatives at home. This now leaves 
a good deal to be said in favor of 
some of the newer countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere, which are not 
going into debt as fast as the warring 
nations, and which, in some ways, are 
profiting from the second World 
War. It is hardly to be expected that 
any South American country will 
emerge from this war as a creditor 
nation, such as the United States 
did after the first World War, but 
in a few instances the trend may well 
be in that direction. 


MANAGEMENT IMPORTANT 


It is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle to attempt a discussion of “lock 
up” investments, promotions of new 
enterprises or participations in going 
concerns in countries like Argentina 
and Brazil. Management in all such 
ventures is all important, as it al- 
ways has been, and the American 
investor with such a program in mind 
should first of all find someone who 
knows the field in which he is inter- 
ested and who would undertake to 
make such investments on _ the 
ground, and thereafter to manage 
them for account of his principal in 
the States. 

If this can be done, it is the con- 
sidered opinion of this writer that 
better-than-average results at home 
might be expected. Certainly, com- 
petition is less keen in these countries 
than in the U. S. A. and certainly 
many industrial concerns can be 


found which need additional capital. 

One should not, however, overlook 

the fact that even in Buenos Aires it 

might be easier to find five places to 
(Please turn to page 29) 


THE TAX 


FACTOR 


LEASED LINE STOCKS 


Pending increases in corporation tax rates call for a 


study of tax clauses. The second part of a summary 
of these clauses in railroad leases. 


wo recent developments lend 
further interest to studies of the 
effects of new taxes on the status 
of leased line stocks. In two pre- 
vious discussions (the last in the 
July 29 issue), there were mentioned 
the Circuit Court’s rulings in suits 
brought by the United States Gov- 
ernment against the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and several of its 
leased lines. Current indications are 
that the Government will not appeal 
the Circuit Court’s decision. Since 
the Court held that the D., L. & W. 
is not liable for income taxes on the 
rentals paid for the three leased rail- 
roads which were included in the liti- 
gation, there is no incentive for the 
lessee road to move for an appeal. 
Nevertheless, the issues raised in 
these suits will probably be presen- 
ted to the U. S. Supreme Court for 
a final decision. The owners of the 
leased lines were not represented in 
the litigation brought by the Govern- 
ment. Since the Circuit Court’s de- 
cision, nominees of the D., L. & W.., 
have withdrawn from the boards of 
the lessor companies and representa- 
tives of stockholder interests sub- 
stituted, in view of the new conflict 
of interest presented. 


TAX LITIGATION 


In order to obtain a further clarifi- 
cation of the issues, stockholders of 
the Warren Railroad (one of the 
three lessors involved in the previous 
litigation) have brought suit in the 
Federal Court at Newark, N. J., seek- 
ing to compel the payment by the 
D., L. & W. of Federal taxes accrued 
against the Warren Railroad but not 
paid in recent years. The suit further 
seeks to obtain the payment of 7 per 
cent annual dividends on the stock 
of this road by the D., L. & W. “in 
full without abatement by reason of 
taxes.” It will be backed by other 
Lackawanna system leased lines be- 
cause it will serve as a test of the tax 


position of several lessors and will, 
in all probability, be carried to the 
court of last resort. 

The other action of interest to 
leased line stockholders is the offer 
of the New York Central to purchase 
the preferred stock of the St. Joseph, 
South Bend & Southern at par and 
the common stock of this leased road 
(also $100 par) at $22.50 per share. 
In this case there is no question as 
to the deductibility of Federal taxes 
from dividends on the common stock. 

The summary of tax clauses in 
some of the more important rail 
leases, begun in the July 29 issue, 
continues : 


N. Y., Lackawanna & Western— 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
System. Lessee will pay to holders 
of the capital stock of the Lessor in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum on the par value, free and 
clear of all taxes, assessments and 
impositions whatsoever. 


Northern Central Railway—Penn- 
sylvania System. The rent pro- 
vided in the lease shall at all times 
remain applicable by the Lessor as 
a dividend fund for its stockholders, 
and shall be applied and distributed 
as a dividend to its stockholders, 
without any deduction or abatement 
on account of such taxes (any tax 
imposed upon the stockholders of the 
Lessor in respect to the capital stock, 
or any dividends upon or income de- 
rived from the capital stock of the 
Lessor), and every such tax shall be 
paid by the Lessee in addition thereto. 


Philadelphia, Germantown & Nor- 
ristown—Reading System. The 
Lessor will assume the payment of 
all taxes and assessments upon the 
capital stock of the Lessor, upon the 
yearly payments of $269,623.34 made 
by the Lessee to the Lessor, and upon 
the dividends declared and paid by 
the Lessor to its stockholders on the 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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OUTLOOK 


Despite a welter of adverse news factors, stock prices have 
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given ground only grudgingly. Correction may carry fur- 


ther, but longer term trend remains upward. 


AGAINST A background of critically adverse war 
news on the Russian front, and a deluge of second 
quarter earnings reports showing substantial de- 
clines from year-ago results, stock prices have con- 
tinued their recession from their July 16 highs. Al- 
though several times the industrial average has de- 
clined somewhat more than a full point in one trad- 
ing session, fractional retreats have been the rule, 
volume has remained exceedingly small, and up to 
mid-week less than four points had been retraced. 
While two weeks have elapsed since the industrials 
established their recovery peak of 108.91, market 
action in the meantime has not been such as to 
afford grounds for fear concerning the longer term 
trend, despite the probability that the current cor- 
rective movement may go further before comple- 
tion. 


THE TAX situation has again been thrust into the 
limelight, not only by the reports on hearings now 
being held by the Senate Finance Committee, but 
perhaps more importantly by the evidences of the 
inroads being made into corporate earning power 
by greatly increased tax reserves as disclosed by 
the June 30 statements now being published. Dis- 
appointing as some of these reports appear to be 
on the surface, encouragement can be found in the 
fact that in the great majority of instances the re- 
serves now being set up seem fully adequate to 
cover the probabie actual tax charges, thus getting 
the bad news out of the way and avoiding the 
necessity later on of revising downward the earn- 
ings now being reported. 


IN ANOTHER respect, also, it seems probable that 
the bad news has become known, although some 
measure of uncertainty will continue to prevail for 
another month or so. In the matter of tax rates, it 
seems unlikely that the final law will carry a com- 
bined normal-surtax of more than 45 per cent, nor 
an EPT of more than 90 per cent—the figures em- 
bodied in the House plan. The Senate Finance 
Committee has already given evidence of more 
conservative thoughts along tax lines than those ex- 
pressed by the Treasury, for instance, and it may 


well develop that the final law is somewhat more 
lenient than the bill now being discussed—perhaps 
by providing for some sort of post-war tax refund, 
such as that in England, which also has been ad- 
vocated here. 


BUT WHATEVER the rates and the final form of the 
revenue act, from the longer term stock market 
viewpoint it is of the greatest importance that we 
have assurance that the approximate wartime maxi- 
mum has been reached, and that next year will not 
see rates again revised substantially upward. For 
not until then will it be possible to appraise cor- 
porate earning power with any degree of accuracy. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, for instance—where security 
markets have been able to perform much more 
satisfactorily than ours—not only have tax rates seen 
their probable maximum, but in effect the burden 
has been eased somewhat. And it is of more than 
passing interest that, despite a somewhat higher 
apparent "'normal'’ corporation tax rate in England, 
the net burden there is not as great as would be 
that under the sort of 45-90 per cent imposts car- 
ried by the House program. 


THOSE WHO are technically minded hold the 
opinion that the current market ‘'correction'’ may 
carry the industrial average to around the 103- 
level; but precedent shows that a considerably 
greater retracement could be witnessed without 
constituting more than a temporary interruption to 
the longer term upward trend. Especially is this 
so in view of the fact that only very minor dips oc- 
curred during the |6-point rise to the recent high. 


EVENTS OF recent weeks have supported the view 
that an early end to the war is not in sight; and from 
a market standpoint this means that the longer.the 
war lasts, the greater becomes the inflation poten- 
tial. Regardless of the technical price movements 
of the next several weeks or so, the spectre of infla- 
tion in the offing can be counted upon to shape an 
upward trend for selected equities over the longer 
term. —Written July 30; Richard J. Anderson. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS DOWN: A sufficient 
number of June 30 statements have now been pub- 
lished to afford good indication of the extent to 
which the expected higher taxes are shrinking cor- 
porate earning power. Out of 55 important manu- 
facturing companies that have published their six 
months’ results during the past week, only twelve 
were able to show gains over their year ago net 
income figures, with virtually no change being 
shown by two others. Declines characterized the re- 
mainder. Excluding such giants as General Motors, 
U.S. Steel and duPont (whose figures would dispro- 
portionately weight the result), aggregate net earn- 
ings of these companies came to approximately 
$59.6 million for the half year ended June 30, 1942, 
as against $78.7 million for the corresponding period 
of 1941—a drop of $19.1 million, or 24 per cent. 
As previously pointed out, the methods followed in 
setting up tax reserves has become perhaps the 
most important single factor determining reported 
earnings. And, while all companies seem to be 
anticipating higher rates applicable to 1942 profits, 
some charge-offs do not appear large enough to 
take care fully of the rates likely to be embodied 
in this year's tax law. Adjustments that will have 
to be made later on may well increase the earn- 
ings decline to somewhat more than the 24 per cent 
now indicated. 


560 PAID DIVIDENDS: The trend of dividend 
payments for the first six months of this year lagged 
the change in indicated corporate earnings, as is 
usually the case. While 560 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange made payments 
during that period, an increase of ten as against 
the first half of 1941, aggregate disbursements were 
6.8 per cent smaller, according to N.Y.S.E. com- 
putations. By groups, best performance was that 
of the electrical equipments, whose total payments 
were 57 per cent ahead of last year; shipping and 
shipbuilding companies paid 28 per cent more; and 
farm machinery payments were |6 per cent greater. 
Widest decline was turned in by the aviation 
industry, whose dividends were 37 per cent smaller; 
automobiles were off 33 per cent; textiles off 
20 per cent, and tobaccos down I7 per cent. 
Based on June 30 prices, and on the Stock Ex- 
change’s own expectation of total -dividend pay- 
ments for 1942 (one of the rare instances of 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


anything even approaching a prediction by the staff 
of that organization), the 'average'’ common stock 
on the Big Board—including non-dividend payers as 
well as those on a dividend basis—is 7.6 per cent, 
which can be regarded as quite liberal even in 
uncertain times such as the present. 


TAX EXEMPTION UNCHANGED: Once again, 
the Treasury Department this year in recommending 
tax law changes to Congress proposed that interest 
received from outstanding state and local govern- 
ment bonds be made subject to income taxes. And 
again this proposal has been turned down by both 
the House and the Senate Finance Committee, thus 
preserving the preferred status of this type of 
obligation for another year, at least. Removal of 
tax exemption would, of course, increase the 
Federal revenues. But it would do so at great 
expense not only to the holders of the bonds, but 
also to the issuing bodies, which means the tax- 
payers in general. This is indicated by the situation 
prevailing in the State of Ohio, which for a number 
of years has levied a 5 per cent income tax on the 
income from municipal bonds of that State issued 
subsequent to the enactment of this particular tax 
law. In general, the experience there has been that 
market price differentials of taxable issues, as 
against the older and non-taxable issues, have 
amounted to several times the amount of the tax. 
The reason the differential being greater than the 
tax is that, once these obligations have their tax 
exemption removed, there is no certainty as to how 
large a proportion of income therefrom may be 
taken some years hence; consequently, a part of 
the differential is in the nature of a hedge. Thus, 
to say nothing of the effect on the market for 
already outstanding issues, removal of tax exemp- 
tion would mean that states and municipalities 
would have to increase the coupon rates on their 
new borrowings not merely by an amount to com- 
pensate for present taxes, but by a much greater 
amount than the revenues which would be received 
from this source by the Federal Government. 


OUTPUT IS 50% FOR WAR: The Federal 
Reserve Board breaks down its Index of Industrial 
Production in such manner as to afford an illuminat- 
ing picture of the effects of the war program upon 
the general business of the country. Not only does 
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it indicate that nearly half of all industrial output 
in the month of June went for war purposes, but 
the output of durable goods for civilian use last 
month was only about half the amount produced 
in June of 1941. Looked at in another way, the 
production of durable goods for war has increased 
nearly three times over a year ago; and of non- 
durable goods for war, two and a half times. In 
terms of points in the total FRB index, durable 
manufacture for civilians has dropped from 51 in 
June of last year to 27 in the same month this year. 
Non-durable manufacture for civilians has declined 
from 59 to 51; and output of minerals for civilian 
use, 17 to 14 (minerals include coal, petroleum, gold 
and silver). Although shortages of civilian goods 
are already being felt in some directions, inven- 
tories of many lines still are ample. But coming 
months will see the combination of further restric- 
tion of production for civilians, and depletion of 
the inventories that had previously been built up. 
Then the pinch will begin really to be felt. 


CHAIN STORE SALES GAIN: Year-to-year com- 
parisons are narrowing, but the chain store field has 
nevertheless been able to hold aggregate sales 
volume above 1941 levels. For June alone, indi- 
cated increase in dollar sales was about 10 per cent, 
as against 15 per cent for the first six months. 
Reflecting in part the price increases which have 
occurred, food chains have had the best per- 
formance, with a 25 per cent sales gain for June 
and a 30 per cent increase for the half year. The 
mail order chain organizations constitute the only 
important group to have experienced a decline so 
far this year, June's business being || per cent 
smaller and a | per cent drop being registered 
by the six-month aggregate. The variety and mis- 
cellaneous chains’ June volume showed a 22 per cent 
improvement, about the same proportionate in- 
crease that was shown by the half year. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: U.S. meat supplies (after 
Lend-Lease) are estimated 19 billion pounds this 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost ir safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 
Market Call Net 
Issue: Price Price “Yield 


Firestone Tire deb. 3s, 1961 98 *104 3.14% 


*At 101 for sinking fund. 


year, practically matching the 1941 all-time record 
of 19.2 billion. . . . WPB asks Pennsylvania anthrac- 
ite labor and management to increase output. . . . 
FPC estimates power output in June at 14.9 billion 
kwh, up 11.2 per cent over a year ago. . . . Joint 
U.S.-Canadian War Production Board reports annual 
rate of munitions production in the June quarter 
nearly four times last year's in this country, nearly 
three times in Canada. . . . ODT Director Eastman 
reports 121 major rail systems hauled 188 billion 
revenue ton miles in first third of 1942—25 per cent 
over the 1929 peak of 141 billion. . . . According 
to WSA, no essential military cargoes have been 
left on piers because of lack of ships. . . . WPB 
recommends steel ingot capacity for U.S. of 98.3 
million tons by mid-1943, or 9.7 million more than 
present rated capacity. ... It took one "Little 
Steel" official 4!/> hours just to read carefully the 
voluminous WLB decision raising wages. . . . ''We 
are going to scourge the Third Reich from end to 
end" broadcast British Air Marshal Sir Arthur Har- 
ris to the German people recently; "it is up to you 
to end the war and the bombing. You can over- 
throw the Nazis and can make peace." ... The 
Federal Government has adopted the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week as most efficient for war workers. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME — 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 90 5.56%, Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 91 4.95 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 89 5.06 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 96 5.73 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 78 5.13 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

72 6.94 107! 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 62 7.26 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 87 4.31 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, "55............. 85 4.71 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME Qurant Call 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 88 5.68% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 36 6.25 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 88 5.68 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 83 6.63 107!/ 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 77 5.19 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 66 7.58 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 35 8.57 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 74 6.76 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 55 6.36 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 514% cum. 80 6.88 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


Adams-Millis........... 20 $1.25 $0.75 $3.03 $4.00 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 10 0.94 0.40 Fe 
Borden Company....... 20 1.40 0.90 1.72 1.88 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 85 5.00 3.75 bas wae 
Elec. Storage Battery... 32 2.550 1.00 2.39 3.65 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.40 1.66 1.97 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 35 3.50 1.00 3.03 5.09 
Union Pacific R.R....... 71 6.00 4.50 6.96 I1.19 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 29 «862.00 1.20 2.48 2.69 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... 31 $2.25 $4.31 $5.79 
Continental Can ....... 25 2.00 0.75 2.82 2.62 


Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 36 3.00 1.00 4.11 3.75 
May Department Stores. 39 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 


Murphy (G.C.) ....... 59 4.00 2.00 6.58 7.20 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 24 1.50 0.50 2.20 3.17 
54 4.00 3.00 5.10 5.28 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


American Brake Shoe.... 26 $2.20 $0.60 $3.49 $3.56 
American Car & Foundry. 23 ee h5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper ..... 26 2.50 1.50 {4.04 {5.01 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 26 2.50 1.00 4.07 5.94 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 42 2.00 3.50 2.60 9.90 


Bethlehem Steel ........ 52 6.00 3.00 14.04 9.35 
19 2.25 1.00 3.10 2.83 
Climax Molybdenum.... 38 3.20 0.60 2.40 3.55 
Commercial Solvents.... 8 0.55 0.30 0.91 0.99 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 17 1.00 0.25 3.90 4.68 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 20 2.25 2:25 5.05 6.34 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 33 2.00 1.50 3.81 3.95 
General Electric ....... 26 1.40 1.05 1.95 1.98 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. 
k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 and 1941. 
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warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


Glidden Company ..... 14 $1.50 $0.80 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 21 2.00 1.00 4.09 6.72 
Kennecott Copper...... 29 «1.00 $4.05 $4.55 
Lima Locomotive ...... 24 1.00 1.00 0.41 6.02 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 62 7.00 2.00 8.15 16.65 
McCrory Stores........ it 1.25 0.50 2.05 2.24. 
Mesta Machine ........ 28 2.25 2.25 3.08 3.61 
National Acme ........ 15 2.00 1.00 440 6.29 
New York Air Brake... .. 27 3.00 1.50 4.04 5.05 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 21 2.00 1.00 3.51 3.98 
9 0.50 1.21 2.86 
Thompson Products ..... 20 2.50 0.75 5.17 5.36 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.40 1.14 2.0? 


_ Timken Roller Bearing... 39 3.50 1.00 aaa tae 
47 4.00 3.00 8.85 10.43 
b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1941 and 1942. 
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STRONG WORDS are issuing 
from Washington these days in a de- 
fensive emphasis of the necessity of 
severe gasoline rationing in the East. 
Price Administrator Henderson says 
“the petroleum situation is so desper- 
ate that any attempt to violate the 
rationing system will constitute an 
assault on a vital war measure and 
will be dealt with accordingly.” OPA 
Fuel Ration Division Chief Dean 
says “What we (in the East) are 
short of is not gasoline but fuel, 
mainly. We are desperately short of 
fuel. We may have to shut down our 
war plants; we may have the people 
freezing to death this winter if we 
don’t get the fuel. Therefore, every 
gallon of gasoline brought in by tank 
car displaces a gallon of fuel oil. The 
two are intimately connected.” 


Jugoslavia became the tenth nation 
to enter into a master Lend-Lease 
agreement with the United States, 
following Great Britain, China, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, Poland, The Nether- 
lands, Greece, Czechoslovakia and 
Norway. 


“MAGNIFICENT JOB” is the 
way the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee describes the work of a great 
majority of naval contractors, 95 per 
cent of which are “receiving only fair 
and reasonable profits,” averaging 
8.1 per cent, apparently before taxes. 
The committee reports having saved 
over $700 million on both Army and 
Navy contracts as a result of renego- 
tiations and revisions. Meanwhile, 
the House passed and sent to the 
Senate a bill making it unlawful to 
pay or receive any contingent fees in 
connection with the negotiation of a 
government contract with the Navy 
or War Departments, or for a busi- 
nessman to be represented before a 
government agency by any person 
who had been employed by the Fed- 
eral government during the preced- 
ing five years. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


Brigadier General George, Chief 
of the Air Transport Command, en- 
visions a vast expansion of the air 
transport system “to reach every war 
theater in the world where American 
fighting forces are involved.” 


POSTWAR PREVIEWS were 
afforded by Secretary Hull’s speech: 
“some international agency must be 
created which can—by force, if nec- 
essary—keep the peace among na- 
tions .. . one of the institutions which 
must be established and be given vi- 
tality is an international court of jus- 
tice . . . neither victory nor any form 
of post-war settlement will of itself 
create a millenium ... rather, we 
shall be offered an opportunity to 
eliminate vast obstacles and wastes; 
to make available additional means of 
advancing national and international 
standards; to create new facilities 
whereby the natural resources of the 
earth and the products of human 
hands and brains can be more effec- 
tively utilized for the promotion of 
human welfare. . . .” 


A new agreement with Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica and Panama provides for 
625 miles of new all-weather pioneer 
road to link about 1,000 miles already 
constructed in Central America and 
Panama. 


DISCRIMINATION repercussions 
in price control are multiplying. Price 
Administrator Henderson says prices 
of foods not subject to OPA control 
—lamb, roasting chickens, apples, etc. 
—“are showing a definitely inflation- 
ary tendency.” The OPA reports 
more specifically that farm prices, 
relatively unaffected, climbed 71 per 
cent from August, 1939, to April, 
1942, whereas prices of metals and 
metal products and of fuel and light- 
ing materials, both under regulation, 
increased only 11 and 7 per cent, re- 
spectively. In general, increases were 


greatest in those commodities over 
which least control is now exercised. 
Ceilings affect only 3 per cent of all 
farm products. Again, who's 
squeezed ? 


Agriculture Secretary Wickard 
points out that if home canners carry 
through their plans they will put up 
in 1942 a total of 3,887 million jars 
of food—5O per cent more than in 
peacetime 1935-1936. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying that: The Ambassador to 
Argentina may be called home to re- 
port. . . . Senator Vandenberg told 
the Senate Finance Committee full 
taxation of individual incomes above 
$25,000 would finance the war less 
than 4% days. . . . President Roose- 


‘velt will veto the grain-for-rubber 


measure. . . . Additional inflation 
control legislation probably will be 
required for the Administration. .. . 
War adversities favor the military 
and Henderson groups over the 
WPB and Lend-Lease groups. 


—Theodore K. Fish. 


110 Acre New Hampshire Farm 
NEAR BEAUTIFUL LAKE SUNAPEE 


and in Town of New London 
ELEVATION OF 1365 FEET 


Modern dwelling, nine rooms, three baths. 
Two dormitories. Hot water heat. Elec- 
tric lights. Artesian well water. Telephone. 
Large barn 40’x110’. Garage, Sheds, Milk 
room, Greenhouse. All buildings in excel- 
lent condition, slate roofs. Ideal place to 
raise pure bred horses or operate as a 
dairy farm. Beautiful view and situated 
in a summer colony of culture and re- 
finement. 


FOR SALE $15,000 
SARGENT & CO., SALES AGENT 


New London, New Hampshire 
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Synthetics 

Vick Chemical is said to be inter- 
ested in the development of synthetic 
menthol—success would make U. S. 
independent of the natural product 
which was formerly imported from 
the Orient. . . . Possible savings in 
metals used in plumbing are indi- 
cated in the patent granted to Celan- 
ese Corporation of America—this in- 
vention relates to the molding of 
faucets, etc. ... Atlantic Refining has 
discovered an improved chemical 
process which would speed the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber—it is de- 
scribed as a “short cut” in the manu- 
facture of ethyl benzene that elim- 
inates the necessity of costly plant 
construction. .. . “Greens” to garnish 
butchers’ meat trays, previously dis- 
tributed by Swift & Company, were 


Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
SOUND CONDITIONING 


In Canada: D 


Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


By Weston Smith 


oday’s perfect alibi for the 

golfer who misses an easy 
put: “You can’t expéct too much 
of these reclaimed balls.” 


made of rubber, but no more—the 
latest version is fashioned from mois- 
ture-proof paper and looks equally 
attractive. . . . It appears probable 
that “Saflex,” a synthetic resin of 
Monsanto Chemical, will become a 
leading waterproofing coating to off- 
set the shortage of rubber—it is al- 
ready being used for Army raincoats, 
hospital sheets, life-preservers and 
hot-water bags, and a host of other 
products are under consideration... . 
The bark of the Pao Santo tree, na- 
tive to Brazil, is reported to be about 
85 per cent as efficient as natural cork 
in the manufacture of crown cap lin- 
ers—it is also much less expensive. 


. . . Promised for fall are suitings. 


made from peanut protein synthetic 
yarn which are said to resemble fine 
Scotch woolens—it is understood 
that men’s outfits made from these 
fabrics will be known as “Goober- 
Suits.” 


Rail Rodeo 


In calling attention to the huge 
number of new customers now riding 
on the railroads, Illinois Central Rail- 
road has posted a notice to employees 
which is particularly timely: “There 
is no priority on cordial service, no 
rationing of friendly courtesy and no 
blackout of genial smiles.” . . . Along 
the same line Union Pacific Rail- 
road has discontinued its “Escorted 
Tours” with the following announce- 
ment: “Uncle Sam now has priority 
for the ‘Escorted Tours’ he is oper- 
ating to Pacific destinations — and 
which, in due time, will include Tokio 
and Japan’s scenic attractions.” .. . 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


. 


has been maintaining its own fin- 
ger-printing bureau since 1914, but 
it was not until last month that such 
identification of new employees be- 
came compulsory — during recent 
months, or since Pearl Harbor, over 
3,000 of the road’s workers submitted 
to voluntary finger-printing. . . . Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad’s Tower Grove 
Station in St. Louis, Missouri, now 
claims a unique distinction—it is the 
only terminal in the country which 
boasts of an escalator the mechanism 
of which starts by means of an elec- 
tric eye. 


Digestibles 


The “battle of baby foods” con- 
tinues with Libby, McNeill & Libby 
offering three cans free with each 
three cans purchased — meanwhile 
Beech-Nut Packing is running its. 
largest newspaper campaign right 
through the hot weather, stressing 
the fact that its infant dinners are 
packed in glass. .. . A new flexible 
packaging material for cereals, coffee, 
crackers, flour, spaghetti, sugar, tea, 
etc., has been announced by Reynolds. 
Metals—it was designed to serve as. 
a substitute for foil, being made of 
several plies of paper, laminated into» 
one sheet which is resistant to mois- 
ture, heat and most weather. .. . 
It begins to look as though practically- 
any soup will be available in dehy-- 
drated form—Isrin Oliver Company- 
has already assembled the following- 
selection: Russian borscht (beet. 
soup), soy bean, tomato, chicken,. 
pea, vegetable, potato, and noodle- 
. . Reports from New Zealand. 
indicate that a new type of dehy-. 
drated butter will soon be introduced 
to the American market—the “but-. 
ter” can be used dry in baking or- 
cooking, or may be restored to its. 
natural state by simply mixing in 
water and salt... . More will be heard 
of the new “Doughboy” food-making - 
machine which can be constructed 
without using any essential war mate- - 
rials—this apparatus bakes the bread 
buns with the holes down the middle 
(for filling) which are similar to the 
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cakes cooked by cowboys and early 
settlers over campfires in the old 
West. . . . Sad news for the young- 
sters is the British ban on the manu- 
facture of ice cream after September 
30, 1942, by royal decree—it is to be 
hoped that we can continue to say, “it 
can’t happen here.” 


Aircraftsmanship 


Success is reported for the tests 
conducted by Curtiss-Wright on its 
new 18-foot airplane propeller, the 
largest in the world—the blades are 
made entirely of hollowed steel alloy, 
especially designed for high altitude 
flying. . .. The new rayon tire cords 
for airplane tires, prepared by a spe- 
cial process by duPont, are reputed 
to be the toughest yet — 70,000 
pounds per square inch is their ten- 
sile strength. . . . Glidden Company 
has perfected a new “Sound Dead- 
ener” for coating the inside of air_ 
planes—this is a new adhesive which 
eliminates severe vibration, provides 
maximum efficiency with a minimum 
of weight... . A system for air-cool- 
ing both “in line” and V-type air- 
plane engines has been patented by 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane—essen- 
tially, the design calls for a series of 
ducts and nozzles which carry cooled 
air from the plane’s air-scoop to the 
radiating fins on the engine cylinders. 
... A “bombing camera,” intended to 
‘facilitate the training of warplane 
bombardiers without the use of real 
bombs, has been developed by Ben- 
dix Aviation—the camera can also 
be used to automatically photograph 
actual explosions when real bombs 
are dropped. .. . Bell Aircraft claims 
to have perfected a gadget which will 
take the “shimmy” out of the landing 
wheels of aircraft—the new landing 
ing gear is said to employ a telescopic 
strut which serves as a shock ab- 
sorber. . . . Among the hundreds of 
insignia and slogans created by Hol- 
lywood movie cartoonists for the 
United Nations’ air force units is 
Walt Disney’s latest for a U. S. 
Bomber Squadron: Donald Duck 
with the caption, “Let Me Take a 
Quack at Them.” 


Glass Glossary 


More than 250 U. S. Army posts 
and stations will be prepared to sup- 
ply and fit glasses to men in the 
armed forces— American Optical 
Company has the contract to provide 
the lenses and a special white metal 
frame which has been designed to fit 
all types of faces. . . . Goebel Brew- 
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Somewhere In 
the Far East 


as well as in all the far-flung 
parts of the world, famous Con- 
tinental Red Seal Engines are 
serving the United Nations in 
many capacities. 

While back here on the home 
front, Continental workers are 
doing their jobs to speed pro- 
duction, as an ever-increasing 
flow of these famous engines will 
further protect free enterprise 
and the American Way of Life. 


[ontinental 


Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


ing is launching a campaign for its 
new quart bottle which has been 
dubbed the “Big Dipper’—along the 
same line, one brewery is testing a 
5-gallon jug for beer, requiring only 
one crown cap, that will compete with 
the small barrel trade. . . . A large 
demand for American-made Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, fashioned from 
glass, is indicated by Corning Glass 
Works—the company is now offering 
a complete line of 12 different de- 
signs (plain, fancy and decorated) 
which are available in red, blue, 
green, silver and gold. .. . “Military 
secrets” is the only description for 
the host of new glass products devel- 
oped by Libbey-Owens-Ford for the 
army and navy—many of these in- 
novations will be available to the 
public after the war, but just what 
they are will be carefully guarded for 
the duration. . . . Expansion of Silex 
Company’s line of glass coffee makers 
to include percolators, drip and ex- 
tractor-type models, will help to off- 
set the shortage of aluminum and 
other metal pots—a survey of the 
market reveals that 37 per cent of the 
housewives prefer drip; 35 per cent 
percolator ; and 28 per cent vacuum- 


type. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


One-man rubber parachute boats, 
which can be inflated in 10 seconds, 
are now being produced in volume by 
U. S. Rubber—the “boat” is attached 
as a seat pack to the pilot of a single 
fighter plane, while the parachute is 
worn in front. ... National Oil Prod- 
ucts will take over the Boston, Mass., 
fish liver reduction plant formerly 
operated by Rowland Marine Prod- 
ucts Company—the property is said 
to be the largest cod liver oil produc- 
tion plant in the U. S. .. . Special 
paper food cups styled to hold hot 
soup, coffee and other beverages for 
munitions workers, are being intro- 
duced by Dixie-Vortex Company— 
these models are featured with “‘snap- 
on” covers. . . . Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., one of the country’s largest 
brewers, will soon enter war produc- 
tion on a large scale basis—one of its 
biggest machine shops is now being 
converted for the manufacture of 
glider parts for the U. S. Army. ... 
An innovation in Christmas gift mer- 
chandising is indicated in the release 
during August of the new “Fall-and- 
Winter” catalogue of Chicago Mail 
Order—customers are urged to util- 
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ize surplus cash during the summer 
to purchase the toming holiday sea- 
son presents to avoid disappointment 
later. . . . An improved type of vise 
that holds its work in place by means 
of air pressure, instead of the conven- 
tional screw, will be introduced by 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc.—the flip of 
a finger is all that is required to 
tighten the grip. . . . Decca Records 
will record an album of the hit tunes 
from the new military musical show, 
“This Is the Army”’—four records 
(eight sides) are promised, and Decca 
will pay a royalty of two cents for 
each side to the U. S. Army Relief 
Fund. . . . One of the leading pro- 
ducers of flypaper, the Tanglefoot 
Company, will soon diversify its 
products for the first time in its his- 
tory—it remains in the “sticky”’ field, 
however, for the new product is 
gummed tape. 


Christenings 


The new waterproofing liquid, 
prepared by U. S. Rubber for pro- 
tecting ignition system parts, has 
been christened “PIB.” . . . Next in 
aviation magazines, this one a 
monthly devoted to the maintenance 
and operation of military aircraft, 
will be introduced as Air Tech by the 
Philip Andrews Publishing Com- 
pany. ... Frank H. Lee Company .is 
starting a campaign in conjunction 
with the Postal Telegraph Company 
to promote a new fall color to be 
known as “Postal Telegraph Blue.” 
... A new variety in rubber bands 
_ will be featured by Alliance Rubber 
Company under the tradename of 
“Ty-Bands.” . . . The new children’s 
bank which is shaped like a bomb and 
holds enough coins to buy a $25 War 
Savings Bond is being introduced by 
W. H. Long Company as the “Bomb 
Bank.” . . . Latest in upholstery ma- 
terials from A. D. Juilliard & Com- 
pany is “Cordo,” a fabric said to be 
tougher than corduroy. The 
unique toy cut-out set which can be 
assembled into a complete camou- 
flaged army unit has been dubbed 
“Build-a-Set” by D. A. Pachter 
Company, the manufacturer. . . . The 
new Victory packing and calking 
compound, prepared from non-stra- 
tegic materials by the Hydraulic De- 
velopment Corporation, has been 
named “Fibrex.” . Coolest yet in 
snow white cologne of the non-alco- 
holic variety is being sponsored by 
Schratz, Inc., under the label of “Ice 
Cream.” 
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ome sections of the rail list were 

firm and a few “special situa- 
tions” advanced, but the general tone 
of the bond market was reactionary. 
Warren Brothers 6s gained on the 
stronger market for Cuban obliga- 
tions and news of confirmation of the 
reorganization plan by the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court. The rails were supported 
by good earnings reports but other 
divisions shared the stock market’s 
concern over accumulating evidence 
of the effects of new taxes. 


PACIFIC R.R. OF MISSOURI 4s & 5s 

Pacific Railroad of Missouri first 
4s and second 5s recently advanced 
several points to levels around 94 
(about 10 points above the 1942 
low) on rumors that these and other 
small underlying mortgages of the 
Missouri Pacific system would be re- 
tired. These bonds matured in 1938 
but have been maintained on an in- 
terest paying basis during the Mis- 
souri Pacific receivership. Last week 
the Federal Court in St. Louis de- 
nied the application of the railroad 
and of certain bondholder groups for 
authority to pay off these bonds and 
three other issues in an aggregate 
principal amount of $14.4 million. 
The other bonds affected were Mis- 
souri Pacific third mortgage 4s, out- 
standing in the amount of $3.8 mil- 
lion; Carondelet Branch first 44s 
and Pacific R.R. of Missouri real es- 
tate 5s, both small issues. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Date of 


Issue Amount Redemption 
Gas Co. Ist 4%s, 

$56,000 Aug. 21,’42 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co. 

cbs 31,000 Sep. 1,'42 


Allied Owners Corp. Ist In. 
and Ist r. e. 

ay Packing Co. Ist ‘A 
3%s, 1955 


Entire Aug. 21,’42 
308,130 Aug. 20,’42 


175,000 Sep. 1,'42 


300,000 Sep. 1,’42 
year deb. 3%s, 1971..... 105,000 Sep. 1,’42 
International Paper ref. 
431,000 Sep. 1,742 


Mengel Co. Ist conv. 4%s.. 
Northern Telephone Co. Ist 
serially to March 1, 


225,000 Sep. 1,’42 


Entire Sep. 1,’42 
724,000 Aug. 20,’42 
840,000 Aug. 15,’42 


72,000 Sep. 1,’42 
Pennsylvania Water & Power 

ref. & coll. tr. 3%s, 1964 103,000 Sep. 1,42 
Postal Service Bldg. Corp. 

Balt. Parcel Post ta. 

Ishid. 5%s, 1949 ........ 17,500 Sep. 1,’42. 
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NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE 5s 


An auction sale which has set 
something of a record for postpone- 
ments has finally been called off. Of 
the somewhat more than one million 
shares of common stock of the Jer- 
sey Central Power & Light Company 
outstanding, 712,411 shares are 
pledged as collateral for National 
Public Service 5s, 1978. A large 
percentage of these bonds is held by 
companies in the Associated Gas & 
Electric system. National Public 
Service has been in bankruptcy since 
July, 1932, August, 1932, and subse- 
quent coupons are in default. The 
trustee for the debentures arranged 
an auction sale for the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light collateral, which 
was originally scheduled for Septem- 
ber 10, 1936. Injunction proceedings 
held up this sale and there have since 
been numerous postponements. On 
July 14, no bids were submitted for 
the Jersey Central stock, which was 
withdrawn from auction by the trus- 
tee. The debentures, which sold as 
high as 77 in 1936, have recently been 
quoted around 9 bid, reflecting the 
problems arising from the tangled af- 
fairs of Associated G. & E. and in- 
creasing uncertainties as to the value 
of utility stocks having thin equities. 


CUBA RAILROADS 


In view of the sharp improvement 
in earnings of Cuba Railroad Com- 
pany and Cuba Northern Railways in 
the 1942 fiscal year, a change in the 
drastic interest reduction plan of 1940 
is expected soon. Stockholders of 
the parent companies will meet early 
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in September to approve a proposal 
for the issuance of participating cer- 
tificates up to a maximum of 2 per 
cent of unpaid principal of the rail- 
road bonds annually, but only to the 
extent earned. These certificates will 
be available only to bondholders who 
participated in the debt amortization 
and interest reduction plan. The lat- 
ter provides that the bonds, carrying 
various coupon rates, receive 1 per 
cent interest annually plus payments 
of about 3 per cent against principal. 
This plan, which was carried out 
under the Cuban mortgage mora- 
torium was widely criticized, and the 
proposed liberalization does not 
greatly enhance the position of the 
bondholder. The participation certi- 
ficates must be fully paid before any 
dividends are paid on the stocks of 
Cuba Railroad or Cuba Northern 
(no disbursements since 1932), but 
they do not mature until 1970 and 
earlier payment is at the discretion 
of the board of directors. Since their 
current value will be much less than 
their face amount, their issuance will 
not add substantially to the bond- 
holders’ return unless the liquidation 
takes place at a date much earlier 
than now seems reasonable to ex- 
pect. For the duration of the war, 
earnings of the Cuban railroads will 
show large improvement over the av- 
erage level of recent years, but the 
bonds are not considered especially 
attractive at current levels. 


ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO BONDS 


A hint of better treatment in reor- 
ganization for holders of St. Louis- 
San Francisco consolidated and prior 
lien bonds, contained in a court rul- 
ing, was followed by a sharp increase 
in activity in these issues and moder- 
ately improved prices. The U. S. 
District Court in St. Louis has sent 
the reorganization plan for this road 
back to the ICC: The grounds for 
rejection cited by the Court aroused 
much interest since they concerned 
the RFC and the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, which are frequently 
large creditors in Section 77 bank- 
ruptcies. The Court held that the 
plan, in providing for issuance of new 
securities in respect to collateral 
pledged for the RFC and RCC loans, 
recognized rights “alleged to have 
arisen by virtue of special equities,” 
and that “the result is to create prior- 
ities in favor of the RFC and RCC 
as against all holders of the consoli- 
dated bonds and prior lien bonds.” 
If the District Court position is not 
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reversed by some other tribunal, a 
somewhat larger distribution of new 
securities to the consolidated and 
prior lien bonds than that provided in 
the ICC plan is implied. 


FINLAND 6s 


In view of the very delicate state 
of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Finland, the mar- 
ket status of the Republic’s 6 per 
cent bonds is unusual. For some 
time recently, there was a bid of 99 
for 25 bonds, presumably for the 
sinking fund. However, the bonds 
rarely come into the market, and a 
call for $300,000 principal amount 
was issued. These bonds were drawn 
by lot for redemption on September 
1. Despite strained relations, the 
country maintains its record for 
promptness in meeting its contractual 
obligations. Funds are being held by 
the fiscal agent for payment of $124,- 
000 bonds previously called but not 
presented for redemption. 


LABOR AND PROFITS? 


Concluded from page 4 


reluctance of Congress to establish 
any standards through legislation, 
retraction of predictions of direct 
action by the President, and NWLB 
ruling in the Remington-Rand case 
handed down last week. With the 
exception of a small advance to 
women workers to correct a grow- 
ing disparity between wages of male 
and female employees of the com- 
pany, the wage requests were turned 
down. 

The basis for the rejection was the 
fact that Remington-Rand workers 
had received two wage increases since 
January 1, 1941, which exceeded the 
15 per cent rise in the cost of living. 
In the text of the opinion, NWLB 
states its conviction that “if the 
formula is permitted time in which 
to work it will result in a sound wage 
stabilization program. What the 
formula will do is place a terminal 
on the race between prices and wages 
and prevent the beginning of another 
upward spiral of general wage in- 
creases with their inflationary ef- 
fects.” 

At the same time, the Board con- 
ceded that the formula is “no cure-all 
for inflation but it is a definite and 


CONNECTICUT 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOMESTEAD 
FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE! 
Nestled amid huge maples; magnificent view. 
Artistically renovated Colonial of 12 rooms; 3 
baths. Servants’ quarters. Good horse barn and 
large garage barn. Poultry house. Hot water 
heat. Gravity water. 50 beautiful acres. Only 
144 miles to restricted Village of Sharon, Conn. 

Well worth consideration at $30,000. 
MRS. ALFRED B. STONE 
LIME ROCK 


CONN. 


FLORIDA 


One of the most beautiful estates in one of the 
choice locations in Palm Beach, Fla. Finely con- 
structed Spanish-Gothic home in perfect condi- 
tion. Property extending from ocean to lake, 
with littoral and riparian rights. Five master 
bedrooms and five tiled bathrooms. hree 
manual pipe organ and player. Swimming pool— 
three-car garage with caretaker’s apartment above. 
This estate, costing over $400,000, can be had 
at a ridiculously low figure. Asking price, includ- 
ing a $40,000 mortgage, $125,000. For photos 
and more detail write: 
E. Z. NUTTING 
P. O. BOX 43 ROXBURY, CONN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PROMINENT ACTRESS’S CHARMING 
SUMMER HOME 
Berkshire trout stream, swimming hole, apple 
orchard, 5 miles Great Barrington; 4%4 acres 
landscaped grounds, beautiful large trees, flower 
garden. Remodeled barn, decorator-furnished, 
consisting of three rooms; studio living room, 
fireplace, bar; large dining kitchen; alcove bed- 
room, bath; electricity, telephone. Perfect con- 
dition. Complete $3,900. 
BOX R, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


GENTLEMAN’S HOME—Modern—2¥ acres, 
beautifully shrubbed; brick construction; 4” in- 
sulation. Ten spacious rooms, three baths, 3 car 
garage. Five separate floor levels, sunken living 
room; designed for living. Transportation to 
New York excellent. Really LIVE, in Essex 
Fells, N. J. 
DAVID CRONHEIM 
39 BRANFORD PLACE NEWARK, N. J. 
Phone: Market 3-1349 (Mr. Ellis McPike) 


NEW YORK 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
SALE OR EXCHANGE 

Beautiful brownstone house with well-kept gar- 
den in fine condition, 3 stories, American base- 
ment, 14 rooms, 4 bathrooms, new plumbing, 
parquet floors, oil burner; residential section, 
near subways, park; suitable for doctor’s office, 
rooming house, or large family; price $10,500, 
cash $4,000, or exchange for small country place, 
6-7 room house in A-1 condition, reasonable com- 
muting distance to New York City. 

Cc. G. RUTKOWSKI 
201 ST. JOHN’S PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INVEST IN TIMBER 
4,800 acres, estimate 20 million feet. Held for 
50 years as hunting and fishing preserve. Now 
for sale to settle estate. 
DARWIN CRAIG, Attorney 
AFTON NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS—All-year home, 
8 rooms; edge village, near water; all improve- 
ments, garden, garage; bargain quick sale, $4,800. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. MONTGOMERY 
CHESTERTOWN NEW YORK 


VERMONT 


GENTLEMEN’S COUNTRY HOME 
BUY AS INVESTMENT FOR THE FUTURE 
Southern Vermont. Over-night from New York 
City. Built 2%4 years, 2,300 foot elevation, won- 
derful view; 14 rooms, 5 baths, automatic heat, 
fully insulated, plumbing and heat by Crane, fully 
furnished; 300 acres, modernized farm house, 
sugar bush sangs 1,500 buckets. Can be pur- 
chased at,fraction of original cost. 

For full information write to 
W. MORSE WILSON, Associate 
E. H. BLODGETT, Realtor 
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CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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HALF-PRICE 
BOOK SALE 


After we have reduced our overstock of these titles, the 
Sale Prices are automatically withdrawn without notice. 
We, therefore, reserve the right to refund payment for 
any book if remittance reaches us after the surplus stock 
is exhausted. All books are new unless otherwise described. 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by 
Putnam's. If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word- 
pictures of towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of 
the pre-depression era. Was $2.50—Limited Sale Price.................... $1.25 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author 
identifies and reveals the many delusions, which from time to time, beguile everyone 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective — protection of his 
capital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00 — 


“STOCK MARKET OPERATORS," by George F. Redmond, 15! pages. Published 
1924, by Stratford Company. Interesting side lights on the Wall Street of yesterday, 
through these sixteen biographical “close ups" of its once spectacular operators, 
from James R. Keene to Jesse H. Livermore. Was $2.00—Limited Sale Price.. $1.00 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two 
volumes, 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Was $4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was 


“WALL STREET,” by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 192! by the author. 
In ‘this little book Mr. Moore set out to “reveal Wall Street Mysteries," expose its 
secrets and present “a complete course of instruction in speculation and invest- 


“SHORT CUTS IN BUSINESS CALCULATIONS," by Carl J. Becher, 102 pages. 
Published 1929 by the author. Explaining more than a hundred different and useful 
short cuts in making business and financial calculations. Was $1.00 — Limited Sale 


“PROFITS FROM THE STOCK MARKET," by Orline D. Foster, 207 pages. Published 
1937 by Harper & Brothers. A market student's survey of economic fundamentals 
and of technical market conditions as they influence market prices. Emphasizing the 
lesson that profitable results in speculation and investment can come only to the 
well-informed. Was $3.00 — Limited Sale $1.50 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 
by Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of 
securities. Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 


Civil Debit and U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00— Limited Sale Price............. $3.00 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 50c for new ‘“‘il-Year Price Range’ and Record of Earnings and Dividends’ (19231 to 1941!) 
of all N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone $1.00. 
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certain check on inflation as far as 
the wage factor is concerned.” 

Whether or not this viewpoint will 
be supported by the future record 
will depend in large part upon the 
definition or interpretation of “sub- 
standard wages,” a phrase which ap- 
pears in the qualifications which al- 
ways accompany statements of wage 
stabilization policies. Although steel 
wages are well above the average for 
all industries, they have long served 
as a standard by which wage rates 
in other manufacturing lines are 
judged. Increases in steel workers’ 
pay are invariably followed by de- 
mands from other trades. If “sub- 
standard” is to be interpreted as be- 
low the standard for the steel indus- 
try, rather than below a decent level 
of subsistence plus ordinary com- 
forts, general wage stabilization is a 
long way off. Obviously, workers in 
groups which benefited less than steel 
employees from wage advances in the 
years prior to 1941 will feel that they 
have a grievance. 

Nevertheless, it appears that a 
start has been made in the direction 
of wage stabilization although little 
will have been accomplished unless 
further action is taken to implement 
the President’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram. The Little Steel formula may 
serve as a “decelerator and stabilizer 
of the wage movement” but—as the 
Board points out in the Remington- 
Rand decision—‘“it will be of lasting 
effect only if and when all the other 
phases of the President’s stabiliza- 
tion program in turn become as effec- 
tive.” Passing over the reservation 
which many will be inclined to make 
to this statement—that it presupposes 
a degree of efficacy in its own right 
which is yet to be proven—it is ob- 
vious that the formula will have little 
or no value unless other important 
elements in the cost of living (notably 
food and fuel) are stabilized. If these 
other factors continue to show a ris- 
ing trend, the formula (or an exten- 
sion thereof) would provide auto- 
matically for further wage increases 
and the inflationary spiral would con- 
tinue without much effective “de- 
celeration.” 


HAVE YOU ANY 


HORSESHOE STOCKS? 


a orders sufficient for five 
months of normal operation are 
reported by horseshoe manufacturers, 
as a result of wartime restrictions on 
highway transportation. 
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s o far, the Dow-Jones railroad 
average shows little disposition to 
consolidate its recent gains by under- 
going a minor technical reaction. But 
the same cannot be said of the indus- 
trials, which have now been declining 
irregularly for about two weeks. Of 
course, the secondary advance com- 
menced April 28 in the industrials 
and June 2 in the rails; on the other 
hand, the rally in the former average 
from 92.92 to 106.29 was partially 
corrected by the decline of late June. 
Furthermore, while the rally in the 
rails has been of shorter duration 
than that in their companion average, 
it has also been much sharper. 

Thus, it appears likely that the in- 
significant decline in the rail average 
during the past three days will be ex- 
tended somewhat further. The indus- 
trials may be expected to display a 
similar downward trend. But there 
appears no necessity for this correc- 
tion to proceed very far, or to last 
more than another week or two, in 
either average. Tentatively, it seems 
likely that the current dip may carry 
the industrials down to around 102 or 
103 and the rails to 24 or 25. 

A decline to these levels would ap- 
pear to constitute an adequate cor- 
rection of the previous advance. But 
unless trading volume picks up con- 
siderably more than it has done thus 
far during the dip, there seems little 
likelihood that the correction will 


proceed very far below the minimum 
requirements. And based on present 
indications, the decline should be fol- 
lowed by a fairly extensive rally 
which may well last for several 
months and carry the averages close 
to, or even above, the 114.22 and 
29.01 levels which represent the next 
major objectives on the upside. 

Last year’s high in the rail average 
was 30.88; thus, if the 29.01 level is 
actually exceeded, this average will 
be well on the way toward its post- 
1938 top of 35.90 registered in Sep- 
tember, 1939. But the industrials 
have a long way to go. Last year they 
reached 130.06 on the summer ad- 
vance after having sold at 133.59 
early in January; their best price 
since the fall of France was 138.12, 
attained in November, 1940. And in 
mid-September, 1939, they were 
quoted at 155.92. It is obvious that 
such prices will not be witnessed at 
any time within the medium term fu- 
ture. 

In view of higher taxes, increases 
in labor and other costs, and post- 
war uncertainties, there cannot be 
any assurance that they will be wit- 
nessed at all during the war period 
or for some years thereafter. But un- 
less the present secondary uptrend 
should be unexpectedly reversed, the 
probabilities favor a fairly substantial 
further advance in both rails and in- 
dustrials—Written July 29. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These charts studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock market. 
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INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


YOURS ror 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the literature, listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To ex- 
pedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 
sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


SPECULATIVE RAILROAD BONDS 


An exhaustive analysis of the railroad picture. 
Its distinctive feature consists in presenting esti- 
mated price ranges for a number of selected bonds 
which should be of particular interest, since actual 
price ideas have more significance than opinions 
expressed in general terms. Available only to 
bona fide investors. 


GAINS IN RAILROAD 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
— -E. house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your ewn home. 


WHY RAIL BONDS ARE 
ATTRACTIVE NOW 


Analysis of bonds selling at prices to yield 6% to 
10% that have paid interest from 20 to 50 years. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prace 
- in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 
INSURED SAFETY 


Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. Federally insured. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 


This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
a 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


FULL PAID 
INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 342% per annum. Tells what insured 
safety means to you. 


OUR STORY 


This unusual booklet tells the complete story of a 
savings and loan institution which was established 
in 1885, and has an unequalled record of sound 
and continuous financial service. 


HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 


Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
ag 4 of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 
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A. Hollander & Sons, Inc. 


sonomnings and Price Range (HLL) 
Data revised to July 29, 1942 40 | 

30 PRICE RANGE 
incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as outgrowth 20 — he 
of a business established in 1889. Office, 10 
143 East Kinney J. An- 0 EARNED PER SHARE $4 
nual meeting: March 15. ber of stock- $2 
holders (February "21, 1941): about 1,000. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Noni $4 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 209,700 1924 "35 "36 °37 "38 “40 1941 


Business: Activities consist of dressing, curing and dyeing 
of raw furs received on consignment from furriers and fur 
dealers. Specializes in seal-dyeing of muskrat skins which are 
sold as “Hollander Seal” and account for major part of com- 
pany’s business. Owns 87%% of the capital stock of A. 
Hollander & Son, S. A. of France. 

Management: Capable and satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $1.3 million; cash, $268,520. Working capital ratio: 7.6- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $14.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid 1926-28, 1934-37, and 
1941-42. 

Outlook: Primarily a service enterprise, company depends 
upon varying demand for furs, which, in turn, is sensitive to 
style changes and fluctuations in general purchasing power. 

Comment: The stock is subject to the wide market fluctua- 
tions characteristic of luxury industries. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 


$1.05 * Nil $1.05 $0.50 13 — 5% 
0.30 $0.55 0.85 0.50 ll — 6% 
1.83 0.9 2.75 *3.75 33%— 9 
1.85 D0.94 0.91 1.00 30%— 7% 

D0.17 D0.79 D0.96 None 3%— 5 

D1.68 D1.17 None 11%— 5% 

0.81 2.10 None %— 4% 

1.37 DO0.50 0.87 *1.25 9%— 5% 
$0.50 16%— 6 


*Including extras. {To July 29, 1942. 


Servel, Inc. 


‘ Earnings and Price Range (SE) 
Data revised to July 29, 1942 40 PRICE RANGE 


30 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as successor 20 
through reorganization to The Servel Corp. 10 
Office: 51 East 42d Street, New York City. 


Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in Febru- 
ary. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1941): 13,661. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($1 par)...... . -1,726,926 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


0 
1934 '35 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Normally manufactures an absorption type re- 
frigerator known as the “Servel Electrolux,” which operates 
by the use of gas, kerosene, electricity or other controllable 
heat. Also manufactures refrigeration and air-conditioning 
equipment. Normal business is being replaced by aircraft 
subcontracts. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1941, $12.9 million; cash items, $8.7 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4-to-1. Book value of stock, $8.57 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments initiated 1935. In- 
dicated annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: Wartime curtailment of refrigerator production 
will force company to rely on armament output. When 
volume production is attained, gross revenue should compare 
favorably with recent peacetime levels. 

Comment: Stock is a specialty issue with business cycle 
characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Fiscal Year’s— 


Jan. 31 April30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total dends Ran e 
D$0.10 D$0.02 $0.44 D$0.05 $0.27 None ats 

i935 D0.13 0.53 0.60 0.16 1.16 $0.12% 

0.16 0.77 1.18 0.24 2.35 1. — 

0.21 1.06 1.21 0.1 *2.59 

0.01 0.33 0.33 0.19 0.86 

SRS 0.15 0.46 0.69 0.32 1.62 1.25 18%—11 

eee 0. 0.39 0.70 0.38 1.67 71.25 16%— 8% 

| aes 0.15 0.36 0.80 0.23 1.54 1.00 10%— 4 

0.11 D0.06 $0.75 t8%— 47 


Loew’s, Incorporated 


and Price Range (LW) 


80 


Data revised to July 29, 1942 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Executive of- 60 
fice: 1540 Broadway, New York City. Annual = D 


PRICE RANGE 


meeting: Second Tuesday in December. Fiscal year ends Aug. 31 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Own funded debt. “oe. 250,000 Y i? 
ubsidiary preferred stocks...... 2 y Y 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,665,713 shs 
1934 °35 36 *37 ‘40 1941 


*Includes $7,250,000 promissory note, 


Business: A leading unit in the motion picture industry. 
Operations are thoroughly integrated. Films are released 
under the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer name; distribution is effected 
through some 157 theatres in the U. S. and Canada. Foreign 
business normally contributes about 30% of total film rentals. 

Management: Has had good operating record. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 
1941, $61.9 million; cash items, $184 million; inventory 
(largely film), $30.5 million. Working capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. 
Book value of common. $61.90 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1920-21; and 
1923 to date, plus frequent extras. 

Outlook: Relatively stable earnings reflect consistent quality 
of productions. Maintenance of box office appeal and general 
economic conditions point to continuance of the good showing 
made in recent years. 

Comment: Stock has had an exceptionally good dividend 
record considering the speculative nature of the industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal Calendar Year’s— 


Qu. ended Nov. 22 Mar.13 June6 Aug.31 Year’s Divi- 


about: (a) (a) (a) Total dends Price Range 
$0.88 $0.97 $4.49 *$2.50  55%—31% 
1938. 1.43 2.29 6.73 *3.50 67 
1936..00.... 2.03 
1.7 


1.82 1.57 8.47 *7.50 87 %—43 % 

1.04 0.85 5.65 *3.00 62%—33 

0.94 0.75 5.37 2.50 54%—30% 

0.60 0.42 4.82 3.00 375%—20% 

1.12 2.23 6.15 3.00 39 %—28 
bse 71.00 +43%—37 
*Including extras. ¢To July 29, 1942. (a)12 weeks. (b)16 weeks. 


*After surtax. Including extra. {To July 29, 1942. 


Vick Chemical Company 


Data revised to July 29, 1942 50 Earnings and Price Range (VIK) 


Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, as Vick | 40 
Chemical, Inc., after dissolution of Drug, 30 1} 
Inc. Present name adopted 1936. Original | 20 
Vick Chemical Company, formed 1907 and 10 
merged with Drug, Inc., in 1930, is out- 0) 
growth of retail drug business established 
1885. Office: 122 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Annual Meeting: Third Tuesday in 
teehee. Number of stockholders (April 
1, 1941): 15,000. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($5 par)..... -+..-680,080 


PRICE RANGE 


Fiscal year ends Jun 30 


EARNED PER GHARE 


Business: Manufactures a number of patented medicated 
remedies for respiratory troubles and ailments of the skin 
and tissues, sold under the “Vick” trade mark. “Vick’s Vapo- 
Rub” (introduced in 1885) is still the best seller. Has sub- 
sidiaries and agencies in some 70 foreign countries. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 
1941, $10.1 million; cash, 3.4, million; marketable securities, 
$500,976. Working capital ratio: 7.8-to-1. Book value $16.18. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends 1925-1930, when merged.. 
with Drug, Inc.; resumed in 1933 on $2 basis plus extras. 

Outlook: A strong competitive position in the cold remedy 
field and the addition of newer products indicate that sales 
volume will be well maintained. Profits will continue de- 
pendent in major degree upon taxes. 

Comment: Shares are primarily attractive for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Fiscal er Year’s — 
v - 


Year's 
wor 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 dene 30 =Total dends Price Range 
.90 $1.03 $1.03 $0.47 $3.43 $2.40 444%—34 
0.8 egy 1.45 0 3.87 2.40 48% 
1.60 ee 1.34 0.15 4.23 4.20 47 —35% 
1.26 |) ae 0.47 0.10 3.21 2.40 30 
= 1.12 0.14 4.00 2.40 44%—34% 
1.26 | Re 0.86 0.40 4.05 3.00 on 35 
1.32 | are 0.92 0.36 4.12 3.00 —39% 
1.11 0.93 71.20 +41%—30 


*Including extras. fTo July 29, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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RAIL EQUIPMENTS 


Concluded from page 8 


wear under the huge traffic loads of 
the times, does present one highly 
constructive potentiality for the re- 
turn of peace. Another resides in 
the opportunity to supplant Axis 
equipment in other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, and for a time at 
least, participate actively in the re- 
placement of equipment abroad, de- 
stroyed in the war. 

In the post-war days to come, as 
in the pre-war days now past, there 
will be marked differences between 
the various divisions of the railroad 
equipment industry. Coming up the 
scale from radically. cyclical to rela- 
tively stable, they may be expected 
again to rank (1) locomotive build- 
ers, (2) car, part and accessory 
makers, (3) way maintenance ma- 
terial and supply companies, and 
(4) car operators and lessors. 


DIVERSIFICATION IMPORTANT 


Leaders within this industry, long 
cognizant of fundamentally changing 
conditions affecting their businesses, 
had embarked upon many ventures 
in diversification, some of which had 
been highly successful years before 
we entered the war. This tendency, 
now as then, holds much hope for the 
future, both in the development of 
new earning power and in the iron- 
ing out of the worst of the peaks 
and depressions in production. 

In view of the outlook for a con- 
siderably prolonged war, intermedi- 
ate price movements of the railroad 
equipment shares may be expected 
to continue responsive to develop- 
ments and results of the war effort. 
Longer-term commitments should, 
however, be carefully selective, and 
entered into with full recognition of 
the complication of factors and influ- 
ences that will enter, into the post- 
war picture. 


HOT FOR HITLER 


he domestic refrigerator industry 

shutdown in April is expected 
this year to save enough steel for 
5,000 medium tanks, 7,000 light tanks 
and 1.5 million machine guns, enough 
aluminum for 900 heavy bombers, 
and enough rubber for 4 million. army 
raincoats and 1 million gas masks. 
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Meet the New Challenge 


to Your Investment Safety 


ITH the prospect of inflation rapidly increasing, investors 

have another incentive to complete promptly the readjustment 
of their portfolios to the situation created by the war. The invest- 
ment market pattern is now taking definite shape, and delay in 
re-forming your program is likely to levy a severe toll against both 
your capital and your income. The time to act is now, while it is 
still possible to make many imperative switches in your holdings on 
a reasonable or attractive basis. 


In these difficult times investment guidance is a necessity. The 
investor who endeavors to chart his own course subjects his capital 
to unnecessary risks. This is not a reflection on the soundness of 
his own judgment—it is merely that few individuals can afford to 
maintain the facilities necessary to analyze and correlate all the 
facts; nor have they the time to devote to it. 


You Need Expert Assistance With Your Problems 


The expert assistance you need to plan and carry on a successful 
investment campaign, to guard your capital, and to conserve your 
income, is available to you through Financial World Research 
Bureau. This independent advisory service is staffed by a corps of 
trained analysts and expert students of every phase of investment. 
It provides you with absolutely individual guidance in following a 
specially drafted program based solely on your own requirements 
and objectives. Every move is plotted for you and you are guided 
through direct personal correspondence. It is just as if you had 
your own investment laboratory and your own investment experts 
concentrating on your individual problems. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year. This applies 
to portfolios valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 
above $50,000). There’s a lower-cost ($60 a year) modified super- 
visory service limited to portfolios valued at less than $15,000. 


You can determine the extent to which this Service can assist you with your invest- 
ments by sending—with the coupon below—a complete list of your holdings and 
such additional data as will enable us to visualize your problems. You incur 
no obligation. 


Financial World Research Bureau 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 
Advisory Service. 


Mail the Booklet to— 


Aug. 5 
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American Ship Building Company 
7sEarnings and Price Range (ASU) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to July 29, 1942 a 
Incorporated: 1899, N. J. Office: West 54 60 
Street, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. Annual 45 
Meeting: Second Wednesday in October. 30 
Number of stockholders (September 11, 15 


4 ___ Fiscal year ends Jun. 30 
1941): Preferred, 20; common, 1,723. Fiscal onde vr $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None $4 
*Preferred stock 7% non-cum. 
339 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
mon stock (no par).......... 127,044 shs 


2 
1934 "35 °36 °37 ‘38 °39 “40 1941 


*Non-callable; has equal voting power with 
common. 

Business: Leading unit in ship construction and repair in 
the Great Lakes area. Shipyards are operated at prominent 
Lake ports and at New Orleans. Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission work has been an important factor in the past 
several years. 

Management: Progressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$2.3 million; cash, $2 million. Working capital ratio: 1.9-to-1. 
Book value, $55.98 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Preferred payments in all but 
three years since 1899. Varying common dividends 1902-03; 
1905-11; 1917 to date; no stated basis at present. 

Outlook: Ship construction and repair should keep facilities 
occupied at a high rate for the duration of the war, but 
thereafter company will have to depend primarily on repair 
work and newer lines such as machinery and structural steel 
fabrication. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the shipping group; but chief current interest 
in the issue is as a war speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended June 30: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share... $0.04 $1.32 $3.52 $3.36 D$1.67 $1.76 $4.69 kas 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Dividends paid..... 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 *$2.00 
Price Range: 

| FSS 26% 45% 58 35% 46% 41% 40% *35% 

20 25% 24% 22% 25% 23 29 *24 


*To July 29, 1942. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (AKL 

Data revised to July 29, 1942 od ne ae 

Incorporated: 1892, Va. General offices, 60 30 

East 42nd Street, New York City. Corporate 20 

office, Saltville, Va. Annual meeting: Last 10 

Tuesday in March at Saltville. Number of 0 
stockholders (Dec. 31, 1941): about 12,000. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


$2 
stock, 7% cum. (100 Y 
stock (no par)..........828,171 shs 1934 ‘35 “38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


*Non-callable. 


Business: One of the largest domestic producers of alkalies, 
including soda ash, caustic soda, liquid chlorine, bleaching 
powder, synthetic ammonia, solid carbon dioxide, hypochlo- 
rite, etc. Products are used in manufacture of glass, soap, pulp 
and paper, textiles and other chemicals. Many of its products 
are vital for defense needs. 

Management: Generally conservative in financial policies. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, $4.5 million; cash, $1.9 million. Working capital 
ratio: 3.3-to-1. Book value of common stock, $25.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1923; 
common 1907-1919, and 1926 to date. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Capacity operations appear to be assured for the 
duration; new magnesium plant should aid net. Chief adverse 
factor is upward trend in corporate taxes. 

Comment: Preferred shares are of sound investment grade; 
common usually exhibits only average price fluctuations. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.29 $0.35 $0. $0.27 $1.20 $1.50 40%—23% 
0.37 0.31 0.35 0.41 1.44 1.875 33%—23% 
0.30 0.47 0.53 0.46 1.76 1.50 %—27% 
0.52 0.58 0.52 0.19 1.81 1.65 41%—22 
0.16 0.18 0.36 0.31 1.01 1.50 36%—19% 
0.15 0.16 0.30 0.51 1.12 1.50 373%—20 
0.39 0.51 0.46 0.36 1.72 
0.44 0.67 0.47 0.32 1.90 1.7 33%— ae% 
0.37 70.20 eae to. t29%— 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. +After adjustments for taxes under 1942 provi- 
sions; also for lst quarter which was based on 1941 rates. {To July 29, 1942. 


American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation 


The United States Leather Company 


Fomeas and Price Range (AMS) 


Data revised to July 29, 1942 - 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor 4 
by reorganization of American Sumatra 20 
Tobacco Company, originally formed in 1910. 10 
Office, 102 Maiden Lane, New York City. 0 Fiscal 
Annual meeting Third Wednesday in Octo- 
ber. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1939): 2,200. 


ends Jul. 31 
EARNED PER SHARE 


0 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non ——_S $2 

Capital stock (no par).......... 192,351 1934 °36 °37 "38 "39 “40 1941 
Business: Important domestic producer of the Sumatra type 


of leaf tobacco and other varieties used for cigar wrappers. 
Directly and through subsidiaries, owns about 34,000 acres of 
farm and timber lands in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Georgia 
and Florida. Bulk of output is used for low priced cigars. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital July 31, 
1941, $3.1 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
15.3-to-1. Book value, $27.33 a share. 

Dividend Record: Paid varying dividends in 1928-30, none 
in 1931-3, $1 regular plus occasional extras since then. 

Outlook: Accounting for about one-sixth of U. S. grown 
cigar wrapping tobacco, yearly returns vary with crop condi- 
tions. Government crop regulations also affect tobacco prices 
and hence profit margins. Continuance of upward trend in 
demand from manufacturers of low priced cigars, its principal 
market, is indicated. 

Comment: Although subject to the risk factors of a busi- 
ness depending upon a single crop, the stock has been a con- 
sistent and generous dividend payer for over eight years. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Hears ended July 31: «($240 sles $097 
paid. 92.00 *1.50 *2.75 *1.90 1.00 1.00 

Range: 


*Including extras. To July 29, 1942. 


1.00 *7$1.00 


Earnings and Price Range (LX) 


Data revised to July 29, 1942 4 
Incorporated: N. J., 1927, by merger and 15 PRICE RANGE 
consolidation of business esablished in 1893. 10 
Office, 27 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 0 
March. Number of stockholders (April 1, 
1938): Prior preferred, 2,242; common, 
3,759; class A, 3,222. 


Capitalization: Funded debt..........None 


Fisoa! year ends Oct. 31 


DEFICIT PER SHA’ 


*Prior preference stock (7 cum. 1934 °36 °37 ‘39 “40 1941 
27,500 shs 

Class “‘A’’ stock ($4 non- ~cum 
249,743 shs 

Common stock (no par).......... 397,010 shs 


*Callable at $110 a share. Convertible into common share for share; participates 
th common up to additional $2 per annum. 


Business: Company is largest domestic tanner, producing 
about 20% of the country’s sole and heavy leather needs. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1941, $11.1 million; cash, $2 million; inventories, $7.8 million. 
Working capital ratio: 12.7-to-1. Book value of common, $11.76. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Large payments on prior pre- 
ferred 1941-42 reduced accumulations to $14.25 July 1. Class 
“A” received $4 in 1929. Nothing paid on common. 

‘Outlook: Company is normally vulnerable to changes in 
hide and leather prices, through the necessity of carrying 
heavy inventories. War demands should maintain high level. 

Comment: The company’s earnings record necessitates a 
speculative rating for the various classes of stock. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Calendar 
Fiscal Year’s 
=. sented: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Year's ‘Total Price Ran 
D$0.94 D$0.85 D$1.28 D$2.58 D$8.65 11%— 5 
i935 D0.97 D0.9 DO.69 D0.43 D3.01 9%— 3% 
DO0.24 D0.75 D0.94 D0.51 D2.64 9%— 4 
D0.27 0.17 DO0.02 D2.73 15%— 3 
D2.83 D2.0 7D2.71 D7.60 
4D1.75 +D1.20 D2.95 10%— 3 
7D1.13 1 D3.28 7%— 3 
*.. +D0.74 $0.37 D0.37 45%— 2 


*Not available. months. tTo July 29, 1942. 


( For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


Concluded from page 2 


$4.25. A new volume in the “Cen- 
tury Studies in Economics.” 
x 

Outlines of Marketing. By Hugh 
E. Agnew, Robert B. Jenins and 
James C. Drury. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. The second edition 
of an economic study dealing with 
the flow of goods in the United States. 

xk k * 

How to Conduct Conferences. 
By Alfred M. Cooper. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. $1.75. A practical 
manual, written in concise style, 
which explains the principles and 
technique of leadership in handling 
conferences, executive meetings and 
group discussions. 

x 

India Today. By W. E. Duffett, 
A. R. Hicks and G. R. Parkin. The 
John Day Company. $1.75. A study 
of present day politics and problems 
in India and their relation to the 
world conflict, prepared by three Can- 
adian students of Indian affairs. 

x 

Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wor.tp Boox SuHop, which also can 
supply any books published on fi- 
nance, business, industry, economics, 
saving and loan associations, etc. 


Concluded from page 14 


invest $200,000 each than one pro- 
position requiring a million dollars. 

The reader of this discussion will 
probably have become convinced that 
there is much to be done after the 
war by the nations of this Hemi- 
sphere. 

What, it may be asked, should be 
the agenda at the inter-American con- 
ference table when the appropriate 
time arrives? Will it be a new cen- 
tral bank for all of the Americas with 
our country furnishing most of the 
capital ; a new international currency ; 
a new underwriting of the economy of 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 27 Weeks te July 4 


12 Months to June 30 
Baldwin Locomotive .............. 4.18 1.20 
Continental Steel .............+.. 4.33 4.65 
2.15 1.40 

9 Months to June 30 
Brewing Corp. of America......... 3.01 2.54 


7 Months to June 30 
Cook Paint & Varnish............ 0.79 1.43 


6 Months to June 30 
1.23 


American Bank Note.. ae 

Amer. Chicle ........ 
American Rolling Mill — 
Amer. Writing 
Anaconda Wire Cable............. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry . 
Bliss & Laughlin ...... 
Bower Roller Bearing . 
Bridgeport Brass 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ....... 
Byron 
Carriers & General Corp... 
Central Foundry ....... 
Century Electric ....... 
Checker Cab Mfg......... nana 
Conde Nast Publications .......... 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Consol. Edison . 
Cutler-Hammer .......... 
Darby Petroleum .......... 
Doehler Die Casting 
Eaton Manufacturing ............. 
Florida Portland Cement ... 


o 


Industrial BayON 
International Salt ................ 


Freeport Sulphur .......... 7 
Gomeral Motors 0. 2 
General Printing Ink ............. 0. 5 
General Railway Signal........... 3 4 
General Steel Castings............ 4. 1 
Gillette Safety Razor ............ 0. 2 
Hershey Chocolate 2. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper............ i 5 
Hudson Bay Mining .............. a 0 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R....... DO. 4 
Hussman-Ligonier 
0. 5 
0 

1 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
Kinney (G. R.) 


Libbey-Owens Ford Glass ......... 0.30 . 
1.46 2.04 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit .............. 1.25 1.21 
MoGraw-Hill Pub. 0.72 0.93 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator... 1.62 1.68 
Natl 1.21 1.01 
D0.57 D1.49 
N. Y¥. & Honduras Rosario M..... 1.01 1.46 
Noewieh Pharmacal .............. 0.36 0.43 
Parmelee Transportation .......... 0.33 D0.14 
Phillips Petroleum ..........--..- 1.51 1.85 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron........... 0.46 0.64 
Pittsburgh Forgings .............. 1.58 1.37 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.......... 0.27 0.40 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry.......... 7.77 3.79 
Pond Creek Pocahontas .......... 1.45 0.89 
0.55 0.57 
Studebaker Corp. 0.41 0.59 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.............. 1.09 1.24 
Union Carbide & Carbon.......... 1.84 2.30 
Union Oil of Calif........ 0.61 0.68 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores....... 0.03 D0.04 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery ........ 0.80 1.69 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry............ 1.73 2.61 
Vadseo Salés Corp: 0.01 D0.03 
Victor Chemical Works ........... 0.61 0.81 
Victor Equipment ................ 1.18 1.25 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke........ D0.37 D0.22 
0.44 0.49 
Westinghouse Air Brake........... 0.60 0.92 
West Virginia Coal & Coke....... 0.69 0.45 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co............ 1.18 1.97 
0.12 0.09 
3 Months to June 30 
Amer. Steel Foundries .......... 18 0.92 
Amer. Type Founders............. 0.54 0.16 
Incorporated Investors ............ 0.25 0.15 
MeIntyre Porcupine M............. 1.05 1,02 
24 Weeks to June 13 
General Time Instruments......... 0.44 1.54 
12 Months to May 31! 
Pillsbury Flour Mills ............ 1.89 1.48 


9 Months to May 31 
0.41 0.28 


6 Months to May 31 

Eagle-Picher Lead .............. 1.01 
General Tire & Rubber........... 1.09 1.77 
12 Months to April 30 

Crown Zellerbach 2.86 2.75 


each country by the U.S.A.; a dozen 
reconstruction loans; a redistribution 
of some of our unwanted gold, only 
to see it return immediately to our 
shores? Or a genuine attempt to 
face facts, to remove existing bar- 
riers, and to see to it that the rights 
of the creditor as well as the debtor 
are respected? 

Based upon the thoughts expressed 
herein, the following subjects should 
not be overlooked: 

1. The abolition of exchange con- 
trols and blocked accounts or at least 
the defining of the relative foreign ex- 
change status of foreign debt ser- 
vices, inter - governmental commit- 
ments, trade obligations and remit- 
tances on account of dividends and 
income from investments. 

2. The removal of discriminatory 
taxation on income from securities 
belonging to residents and non-resi- 
dents. 

3. The removal of impediments in 
the way of offering existing foreign 
securities in the American market. 


4. The abolition of taxes on ex- 
change remittances corresponding to 
earnings or dividends on foreign cap- 
ital. 

5. Simplification of procedure with 
respect to the settlement of estates of 
non-resident alien decedents. 

6. A final determination of the sta- 
tus in international law of self-im- 
posed debt moratoria by governments 
on their own foreign loans and, like- 
wise, a fixing of the rights of credi- 
tors with respect to pledged revenues. 


(Author’s Note: Executive order No. 
8389, as amended July 25, 1940, prohibits 
residents of the United States from pur- 
chasing foreign securities unless they are 
physically situated within the United States 
at the time of purchase. This decree-law 
was adopted long before Pearl Harbor; it 
is generally believed that it is aimed at 
controlling Axis funds and that it is not 
intended to exercise restraint over the in- 
vesting of American capital in any of the 
South American countries. Notwithstand- 
ing, before any investment can be made, it 
becomes necessary to obtain a_ special 
license therefor from the United States 
Treasury, as provided for in the Act.) 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 


Earnings and Price Range (ADD) 
Data revised to July 29, 1942 60 seine wanGE 
incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as consolida- 45 
= of — 30 
shed in 1898. ice: nneapolis, nn. 15 
Annual Meeting: Second Tuesday in October. 
Number of stockholders (November 30, —_ SS $6 
1940), latest available, 3,582. i 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (no par).......... 544,916 a 


1934 ‘35 ‘36 °37 "38 “39 ‘40 941 


Business: A leading producer of linseed oil and related 
products. Additional activities include grain storage opera- 
tions; sale of specialty oils and meal; and manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals. Also an important factor in the soybean 
products industry. Flaxseed processing plants have a capacity 
of 15 million bushels per annum. Grain storage facilities will 
hold more than 50 million bushels. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$14.3 million; cash, $5.7 million. Working capital ratio: 2.3- 
to-1. Book value of common, $47.11 a share. 

Dividend Record: Satisfactory. Common dividends (al- 
though at highly irregular rate) paid in each year since 1927. 

Outlook: Normal earnings factors are overshadowed by the 
war economy, which stimulates demand for both basic lines 
and new products. 

Comment: Despite the relatively satisfactory record, the 
stock shares the risks characteristic of commodity equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal — Calendar Year’s — 

Year’s *Divi- 

Total dends Price Range 
82 $1.51 394%—26% 
4.21 2. 52 —3 
3.05 3.00 50 —37 
5.03 2.00 46 —22 
0.43 1.25 314%—20 
3.02 1.10 37 —21 
5.42 1.40 3544—23 
5.69 1.85 33 %—26 
*1.00 *35 —27% 

*To July 29, 1942. 
West Indies Sugar Corporation 
Earnings and Price Range (WED) 


Data revised to July 29, 1942 25 
Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor 18 
under reorganization to Cuban Dominican 6p Les 
Sugar Corporation.  OMice: 60 East 42nd 
St., New York. Annual meeting: Third o 
Monday in January. Number of stockholders Fiscal year ends Sept. 30 $2 


(January 1, 1942): Preferred, 140; com- EARNED PER SHARE 
mon, 4.400. AA 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
stock, 5% cum. conv. 1934 "35 °37 "38 °39 ‘40 1941 

Capital 951,208 shs 

*Callable at $50 a share. 

Business: Through subsidiaries, company owns about 170,- 
000 acres of land and six sugar mills in Cuba with an annual 
capacity of 1.2 million bags. In Santo Domingo it controls 
111,000 acres of land and operates five sugar factories with a 
capacity of 1.1 million bags. All factories are equipped with 
railroads, rolling stock, warehouses, buildings, etc., ‘each 
forming a complete sugar producing unit. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, $9.8 million; cash, $3.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 9.4-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $24.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred since 
issuance in 1940. Nothing ever paid on present company. 

Outlook: While benefiting from a firmer and more stable 
price structure for sugar, which should last at least for the 
duration, shipping difficulties prevent company from taking 
full advantage of this situation. Sugar legislation after the 
war will largely determine longer term prospects. 

Comment: The shares carry all the risks of a speculative 
commodity stock. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal Year ended 
Sept. 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share.. $0.03 D$0.31 $0.24 $1.11 $0.22 $1.31 $1.65 $0.06 .... 
Calendar year ende 
4 7 11% 3% 10% 9% *8% 
1 1% 1% 3 1% 25% 3 2 


*Listed on N.Y.S.E. July 27, 1842; price range to July 29, 1942. 


The Horn & Hardart Company 


Price Range (HOR) 


Data revised to July 29, 1942 
0 
Incorporated: 1911, New York. Office: 600 30 
West 50th Street, New York City. Annual 
meeting: Third Thursday in April. Approxi- 20 PRICE RANGE 


mate number of stockholders (April 1, 1942): | 1° 
Preferred, 800; common, 2,280. 0 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


$3 

Capitalization: *Funded debt.... $457,500 ?? 

tPreferred stock 5% cum. 

Common 560,024 shs 1934 ‘35 "38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


*Real estate mortgages. 
$107.50 a share. 


Business: Operates a chain of 47 medium priced restaurants 
of the “Automat” type and 34 retail bake shops in New 
York City. 

Management: Able and experienced. Affiliated with Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co., of Philadelphia. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $696,576; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio: 1.5- 
to-1. Book value of common, $16.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Common payments each year 
since 1924. Present indicated rate, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: Problems encountered in maintaining earnings in 
the face of increasing operating costs will become more acute 
in a long war. Efficiency of management in meeting difficulties 
created by a war economy will be the main earnings factor. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; interest is common stock 
centers in high income return afforded. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1989 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share.... = $1.95 $2.47 $0.40 $2.83 $2.77 $2.39 $2.35 


TCallable at 


*Dividends paid .... 1.60 *2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.01 +$1.50 
a Range (N. Y. Curb): 

16% 20 29% 18% 21% 381 2 21% 


*Includes extras. {To July 29, 1942. 


United Chemicals, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (UCH) 


Data revised to July 29, 1942 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: 405 | 15 [saice nance 7? 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Annual | 10 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number 5 
of stockholders (December 31, 1940): Pre- 0 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ferred, 270; common, 300. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........None 
stock $3 cum. pert, = $4 
no par) ..... 57 shs ‘35 '36 °37 ‘4 41 
Common stock (no par). 22102; 000 shs lth 


* Redeemable at $65 a share, participates 
with common as class to the extent of 25% of any dividends other than stock dividends. 

Business: Through subsidiaries, company produces meta- 
arsenites for the preservation of timber; calcium and mag- 
nesium products for the building and mining industries; 
baking powder, sodium sulphide and hydrogen peroxide. Holds 
about one-third of the common of Westvaco Chlorine. 

Management: Practically identical with Westvaco Chlorine. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1942, 
$384,010; cash, $152,322; marketable securities, $67,247. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of common stock. 
$10.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments on preferred sus- 
pended June, 1932, resumed in 1936. Accumulations paid off 
in 1941. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Relative stability of dividend income from West- 
yaco Chlorine, which normally constitutes a large proportion 
of total income, is a favorable factor, but little earnings ex- 
pansion is expected from the company’s own business. 
difference in over-all showing. 

Comment: Although the position of the common has been 
improved by elimination of arrears on the preferred, it is 
still fundamentally speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total wee magee 
D$0.49 D$0.44 D$3.58 
D0.3 0.35 D0.34 0.55 D0.53 35% 
DO. 28 De. D0.37 0.54 DO0.38 10%— 7 
.03 0.01 0.05 13%— 2 
D0.20 Do. 20 DO0.04 0.01 D0.43 
0.07 .34 0.6 1.0 153%— 3% 
0.16 °. HH 0.22 0.19 0.79 16 — 8% 
0.31 0.30 0.36 0.80 1.77 14%— 9 
0.48 ake ene Jes *15 —11 


*To July 29, 1942. 


tNew York Curb. 


= 

ers Qu. ended: 

“3 


LEASED LINE STOCKS | 


Concluded from page 14 


said yearly rent; for the payment or 
collection of which taxes or assess- 
ments the Lessor would otherwise be 
liable or accountable under any law- 
ful authority whatever. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis—Pennsylvania System. 
The installments (of rent) shall be 
paid without any deduction for or on 
account of any taxes which are now, 
or at any time hereafter be, lawfully 
imposed by the United States, or the 
States of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana or Illinois, upon 
the stockholders of the Lessor (other 
than an income tax on the stockholder 
levied by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States) in respect to the capital 
stock of the Lessor or dividends upon 
or income derivable therefrom, so far 
as such taxes shall be in any lawful 
manner required to be collected or 
paid through either the Lessee or 
Lessor before the actual reecipt of 
such dividends by such stockholders ; 
it being the true intent and meaning 
of these presents that the said sum 
shall at all times hereafter be and re- 
main applicable to and be applied 
and disbursed by the Lessor as a 
dividend fund for its stockholders, 
without any deduction or abatement 
on account of any such taxes, and 
that every such tax shall be paid by 
the Lessee in addition thereto. 


Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula—Pennsylvania System. Sim- 
ilar to tax clause of Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis lease. 


St. Louis Bridge Company Tunnel 
R. R. of St. Louis—Terminal R. R. 
Association of St. Louis. The said 
Lessee companies, jointly and sev- 
erally, covenant and agree to and 
with said Lessor companies to pay 
as and for the rental of the premises 
hereby demised: (specific dividend 
rates named), all of such dividends 
to be paid in gold coin of the United 
States of America of the present 
standard weight and fineness, free 
and clear of all taxes or other charges. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific— 
Illinois Central System. To the 
proper governmental authority or 


AUGUST 5, 1942 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Rate riod able Record 
ee 75e Q Sep. 12 Aug. 14 
WHE Aug. 15 July 31 
Akron Brass Mfg...... -. July 25 July 15 
Allied Laboratories «os Ost. 1 Sep. 15 
Amer. Bank Note -» Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
25c .. Aug. 1 July 24 
American Can Co. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
American Furniture ......... Q Aug. 15 Aug. 13 

er. ome Prodi ec M Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
American Indemnity -. Sep. 1 Aug. 5 
Am. Re-Insurance Q Aug. 14 Aug. 
Amer. Rolling Mills -- Sep. 15 Aug. 15 
Am. Steel Foundry........... -. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Anaconda Copper ....... --.-.50c .. Sep. 21 Sep. 1 
Armstrong Corp ........ Sep. 1 Aug. 3 

DO oo 1 Aue. 

$l, Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Atlantic Refining ............ 15c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 21 
Autocar Co. 50c .. Aug. 27 Aug. 12 
Baldw. Loco, Works 7% pf...$1. fog S Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Beattie Gld. Mines (Quebec) .. Q Sep. 9 Aug. 12 
Berland Shoe Stores 7% pf..$1. 1S Q Aug. 1 July 20 

Bloch B Q Aug. 15 Aug. 10 
30c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Buckeye Pipe Line............ $1 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 21 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan M.&S. i Q Sep. 1 Aug. 
Burroughs Add. M............ -. Sep. 5 July 31 
Q Aug. 15 July 31 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale...... 15e Q Sep. Sep. 10 
Caterpillar Tractor 50e Q Aug. 31 Aug. 15 
cm... -. Aug. 8 Aug. 
Fevecteseuas Q Aug. 8 Aug. 3 
Charis Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
Compania 50c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Consol. Edison Co............. 40c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 7 
Con. Gas El. Lt. & Pow. Balt..90c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Do 4%% pf. B......... 1. 12% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

$1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Cook Paint Varnish. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 

2S. Sea $1 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Deere & Sep. 1 Aug. 15 

Derby * & Elec Q Aug. 1 July 24 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Diamond Match ............ 37%e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 1l 
Durham Hos. M. 6% pf. A..$1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 25 
Eagle Picher Lead........... 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
Elgin Nat. Watch .- Sep. 21 Sep. 5 
Fed. Bake Shops .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Fed. Min. & Smelt .. Sep. 18 Aug. 27 
Freeport Sulphur ee Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Fruchauf Trailer -. Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Gen. Amer. + ‘i Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Gen. Baking $8 $2 Q . 1 Sep. 19 
General Outdoor A 6% pf..$1. = Q Aug.15 Aug 
Gen. Steel Cast pf........... $1. Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
Greene Cananea Copper........ 5e Sep. Aug. 24 
Hackensack Wat. 1% D pf. A..43%c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Hamilton Watch 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Hilton-Davis Chem. ......... 20e Aug. 10 Aug. 4 
Hollinger Cons. Gold.......... 5c .. Aug. 12 July 29 
Indiana Steel Products...... 12%c .. Aug.12 Aug. 1 
$1.50 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 3 
Inspiration Cons. Copper...... 25c .. Sep. 21 Sep. 
Inter. Safety —  preee 60c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
5e Q July 28 July 2% 
Kendall Co. % ne pf.A (np)$1.50 Q Sep. Aug. 10 
Kinney Co. (GR) pr. pf..... $1.25 .. Aug. 25 Aug. 10 
50c .. Aug. 31 Aug. 15 
30c .. Sep. 11 Aug. 28 
Libbey-Owens Ford Glass...... 25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Liggett & Myers Tob........ 75ec Q Sep. 1 Aug. ll 

Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
eee Sep. 1 Aug. 14 

A tas Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Louisiana Land Ex Sep. 15 Sep 


Luther Mfg. Co. 
50ec .. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 


cin 25¢ Q Aug. 14 Aug. 10 
Manhattan Shirt ............ 25c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Com Rate riod able Record 
Mercantile Stores 7% ovf..... $1.75 Q Aug. 15 July 31 
Michigan Sugar pf............ 40c .. Aug. 10 July 31 
Mohawk Carpet 50c .. Sep. 8 Aug. 22 
Monsanto Chemical ........... 50e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
National Batiery 50¢ Aug. 1 July 24 
at. Cas 25e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Nat. l5e Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Nat. 12%c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 11 
Do $1.75 Q Sep. 15 Aug 
Do 50 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 16 


$1. i 
Nat, Malleable tae 25¢ .. Sep. 5 Aug. 14 
~ Supply 5%% pr. pf..$1. Pa -- Sep. 30 Sep. 17 


Sep. 30 Sep. 17 
Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
New Eng. Water Light & Pow. 

$1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 24 
Nor. Amer. Oil Cons......... lie Q Aug. 5 July 25 
.. Sep. 21 Aug. 28 

$1.50 Q Sep. 21 Aug. 28 
Outboard Marine & Mfg. ....50c .. Aug. 20 Aug. 4 
Owens-Ill. Glass 50c .. Aug. 15 July 30 
50e .. Aug. 6 July 31 
Pfeiffer Brewing ............ 25c .. Sep. 19 Aug. 31 
25c .. Aug. 5 July 30 
Phillips Petroleum ........... 50e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 7 
Pillsbury Flour Mills ...... 25¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 13 
Pitney-Bowes Post. Meter....10c @ Aug. 20 Aug. 1 
Pub. Serv. Co. of Ind. Inc....25¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 

$1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Quaker State Oil ........... 25e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
50c Q Aug. 1 July 27 
25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 18 
Reed-Prentice 7% pf........ 874%ee Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Remington Rand ...........0. 20c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Russell-Miller Milling ........ $1 .. Aug. 1 July 27 
2 45e Q Sep. 12 Aug. 28 
Shenango ML dl Water 6%..$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Sherwin-Williams ............ 75e Q Aug. 15 July 31 
-. Aug. 14 Aug. 7 
Stamford Water ............. Q <Aug.15 Aug. 5 
Stand. Brds., $4. 50 em. pf.$1. is Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Standard Prod. ............. -. Aug. 15 Aug 
40c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 3 
Teck Hughes Gold Mine...... 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
United Aircraft * rs $1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
United Eng. & Fadry.......... 50c .. Aug. 17 Aug. 7 
10c .. Sep. 30 Aug. 31 
United Wall Paper............ 10c .. Aug. 21 Aug. 7 
U. §. Fire Ins. (N.Y.)......50¢ Q Aug. 1 July 25 
50e Q Oct Sep. 15 
$1 .. Sep. 19 Aug. 20 

$1.75 Q Aug. 20 July 31 
Walepar Corp. Df. 1.25 .. Aug.15 Aug. 1 
Vultee Aire. $1. 25 cm. cv. pf.31%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Warner Bros. Pict. pf....... 96%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 


Warren Foundry & Pipe ...... 50c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Wentworth Mfg. pf. 25e .. 5 
West Va. Pulp & Pap. pf.$1.50 Q Aug. 15 Aug. 3 
Westinghouse El. & M Se . 

Westmoreland Coal 
Westvaco Chiorine ............ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
Wheeling Steel $5 pr. pf.. Tt 38 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 


Accumulated 

Consol. Hotels pf. A...... 37%e .. July 20 July 10 
Hav. Elec. & Util. Ist pf...75c .. Aug. 15 July 31 
Inter. — of Cen. 

$1.25 .. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
Oxford $1.25 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Pittsburgh Steel pr. pf..... $4.12 .. Sep. 11 Aug. 18 
Twin Cities Rap. Trans. pf...$3.50 .. Aug. 21 Aug. 7 
United Gas Corp. $7 Wi... 2.75 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 7 
Virginia-Carol. Chem. 6% pf...$5 .. Aug. 20 Aug. 10 
Warner Bros. Pictures pf.. .96%4e -. Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Winters & 

18%c Q Aug. 15 July 31 

Reduced 

Beaunit Mills, Ine... .. Sep. 1 Aug. 17 
Fairbanks-Morse .-...-----+:- 25¢ Sep. 1 Aug. 8 
Savage Arms Aug. 20 Aug. 10 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg..... 75e .. Aug. 28 Aug. 11 


officer, whether Federal, state, muni- 
cipal, parochial or otherwise, the 
Lessee shall pay and discharge, at its 
own cost and expense, when and as 
the same become due and payable, 
(1) all taxes, assessments and gov- 
ernmental charges imposed, assessed 
or levied upon or against the leased 
property or any part thereof, or upon 
the income, earnings or profits there- 
of, at the effective date of this inden- 
ture or thereafter due and payable; 
(2) all taxes, assessments and gov- 
ernmental charges imposed, assessed 
or levied upon the Lessor and upon 
its franchises or interests in and 
under this indenture, and upon the 
income or any part thereof received 
by the Lessor hereunder. 


PLANT 
PARADOX 


he new plant of Continental Mo- 

tors’ Aviation & Engineering 
subsidiary will employ materials 
which steel and reinforced concrete 
were displacing as far back as 40 
years ago, but will be of modern de- 
sign. Within, it will be the last word 
in production efficiency. Wood and 
other substitutes for critical materials 
will be used throughout. Exterior 
walls and piers will be of brick, and 
interior columns, trusses, and sash 
will be of wood. Mass concrete foot- 
ings without reinforcements will be 
utilized for the most part. 
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Weekly Price Indicators 


Week Ended——— 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


July 25 July 18 July 26 July 28 July 21 July 20 
Miscellaneous 1 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): 1941 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,626 3,565 3,221 $0.15 $0.15 $0.17 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 97.0 98.7 97. Copper, electrolytic, per lb.... $0.12 0.12 0.1 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 855,522 857,067 897,564 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 
104.7 104.4 93.0 Steel Billets, per ton.......... 34.00 34.00 34.00 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,691 3,713 3,870 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g. per ton *20.00 *20.00 20.00 
¢Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 82,281 84,069 85,073 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 *0.52 0.53% 
¢Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 113,782 112,406 133,592 inc, New York, per Ib.......... *0.0864 *0.0864 0.0764 
Farm Products: 
salyis Julyil July 10 Butter, creamery, per Ib....... 0.39% 0.38 0.34% 
fBank Clearings, New York City $4,158 $3,593 $3,399 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb. *0.09 *0.09 0.0787 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,020 3,261 523 Coffee, No. 7, Rio. per lb...... *0.09 3% *0.09 3% 0.09 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,846 1,793 1,796 Corn, ‘No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.02 1.03 % 0.90% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 176.1 175.5 160.4 Eges, graded first, per dozen. 0.34@0.33 0.34 0.27% 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Lard, Middle PWest, pate. 0.1087 % 
163,557 158,821 167,956 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel. 0.63 % 0.62% 0.48% 
TOD. ncasebeceheresdenseess « 13,41 14,344 13,29 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.83 38 0.83 % 0.78% 
Forest Products .......... 53,482 51,033 44,774 Sugar, granulated, | re *0.0560 *0.0560 0.0505 
Grains & Grain Products.... 51,558 53,509 61,396 TOW, AD. *0.0374 *0.0374 0.0360 
,57 10,348 9,414 Wheat, No. 2, Pig per bushel. *1.35% *1.29% 1.20% 
ED Cotton, middling, per lb.......  *0.1972 2019 0.1764 
Miscellaneous Printcloths, per yard.......... *0.08878 0.08878 0.08037 
rude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per “al 1.11 
Federal Reserve eports July July 15 July 23 Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1310 0.1310 0.0940 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per lb..... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15 
$10,764 $10,846 $10,504 
Total Commercial Loans....... ,430 6,481 6,011 * Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 623 609 461 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
Other Loans for Securities... 411 41 441 (1926 = 100) July 24 July 17 July 25 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.. 19,218 19,110 14,493 All commodities (131 items)... 108.4 108.2 95.9 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,414 3,382 3,549 Building Materials ........... 115.0 115.0 96.4 
Total Net Demand Deposits.. 25,822 24,381 106.3 106.3 94.0 
Total Time Deposits.......... 5,091 5,081 ,414 Hides and Leather ............ 154.1 154.1 145.7 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 504 483 333 oe es 103.8 103.1 84.4 
Reserve Credit Outstanding... 3,196 3,227 2,248 Buel 92.5 92.5 79.0 
Total Money in Circulation.... 12,546 12,502 9,634 112.8 112.8 112.3 
Raw Materials 102.3 101.9 89.7 
*Daily average. 1000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-manufactured Goods 101.8 101.9 95.3 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. a 110.2 110.2 100.3 
‘Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators UNE—— 
U. S. Gov't Debt..... *$80,902 *$55,749 200 tadvertising Tineage: 
ationa eeklies . 887,781 950,144 
45 58 190/—Monthly figures are those of the (pages): 
Peace Stock Prices. 52 67 1g0|__ Federal Reserve Board Index;-- 
JULY weekly extensions are based on 612 683 
141.8 73.8 by The Financial = Total (32 chains).... "$385.6  *$350.5 
Locomotives ......+++ 917 559 orld. (3 120.1 7134.9 
Freight Cars ......- 39,530 92,566 Grocery, (4 chains)... 135.7 *68.8 
ities: rug ains)..... *9.6 
ti 
Ratio Loans to Value 1.02% 1.05% Fluid Milk Sales: 
tAcceptances Outstanding *$163 *$213 Daily Average (ats.). *8.1 *7.3 
tComm’l Paper Qutstdg. *$315 *$299 120 e Port land Cement Activity 
Cheese (Ibs.) ...... *228.0 *121.0 (bbls.): 
Eggs (Ibs.) ........ *227.0 *129.0 110 _ Production .......... *16.0 *15.2 
Lard and Fats (lbs.) *102.5 *382.5 Shipments .......... *18.3 *16.9 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *722.4 *850.6 ae Stocks on Hand...... *22.7 *21.9 
98.1 87.2 90 Number eae 804 970 
Farm products ...... 104.5 83.0 NV New Financing: 
Raw materials ..... 98.7 84.1 80 - Corporation ......... *$161.0 *$367.0 
Semi-m’f’d articles... 92.6 87.6 Municipal (incl. RFC) *32.6 *144.8 
Manufact’d products. . 98.8 89.0 Tax Collections, U.S.: 
All commodities other 70 = Internal Revenue ....*$13,047 *$7,370 
than farm products 96.7 88.2 U.S. Newsprint Activity: 
All commodities other oN Consumption (tons) .. 296,393 323,279 
than farm products Newsprint Production (one); 
50 United States ..... 779,386 
tAdvertising Lineage: | Burlap Consumption 
142,367 165,841 1932°33 °34 °35 °36 “37 1942 §Fire og U's $19.5 *$24.9 
*Million. Publishers’ Information Bureau’s National Advertising Records. {At the first of the month. §Estimated. fAmer- 
ican Trucking Association. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stock and Bonds — Closing Prices 
ae STOCK ——— Vol. of Sales CHARACTER OF TRADING-—————— Average Value of 
20 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares’ Ti Advar.c’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Jay 
Bess 106.65 25.87 11.59 35.51 333,235 649 92 380 177 8 8 89.19 $4,182,600 «028 
24.. 106.37 26.01 11.51 35.47 261,840 603 187 254 162 12 4 89.19 5,739,200 24 
| 106.53 26.19 11.47 35.55 115,970 377 138 101 138 0 89.19 2,132,000 . 25 
106.66 26.10 11.52 35.56 259,530 550 221 159 170 22 4 89.23 5,113,000 baa 
| aS 106.48 26.05 11.51 35.51 264,940 589 190 182 217 16 5 89.26 5,188,500 .28 
29.. 105.44 25.78 11.43 35.16 292,590 626 106 317 203 10 4 89.26 5,592,800 29 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 1 of a series which will cover all of the active 
common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. Un- 
less otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have been 
effected. Figures for 1942: Earnings, latest reported; 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” thus far this year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1941 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average *1942 
(Par $20) 2 2 6% 8 37 22 19 
Earnings rei D$1.45 $0.06 $0.291%4 $3.03 $2.02 $2.61 $0.56% $1.58 $2.11 $3.03 $1.39 iaie's 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.43 1.62% 2.00 0.50 1.10 1.65 2.65 1.00 $1.00 
Areo Supply Mfg........... | SESS 2% 4% 4 4 5% 6% 6 6 7 6% 5% 
(Class B stock) % 1% 1% 2% 1% 24 2u 4 4% 41 
Earnings ..... D$0.36 D$0.12 D$0.18 Nil $0.09 $0.52 $0.22 $0.29 $1.29 $1.90 $0.37 x$0.49 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 0.12% 0.12% 0.20 0.55 0.80 0.18 0.30 
Earnings ..... D$0.53 $0.25 $1.36 $2.39 $2.33 $2.23 D$0.36 $0.33 $0.61 $1.78 $1.04 ane 
Dividend ..... 0.25 0.25 0.62% aaa 1.00 1.50 0.25 0.25 0.25 3.439 0.69 ae 
Air Associates, Inc. (N. J.). High......... Listed in May, 1938 12% 11 14% 12% 8% 
Earnings ..... iD$1.21 iD$0.47 i$0.30 i$0.53 i$1.05 i$0.77 i$0.86 i$1.08 i$3.50 i$3.35 $0.98 Pare 
Dividend ..... None None None None None 0.50 0.4714 0.50 0.75 0.37% 80.26 Pas 
Air Investors .............. Bn wawks5' 1% A, 3u% 4% 5% 3% 2% 3% 2% Pee 1% 
9/16 % 2y% 14% 1 1 1% 1} 15/16 
Earnings ..... D$0.65 D$0.46 D$0.39 D$0.33 D$0.19 D$0.20 D$0.19 D$0.34 D$0.19 D$0.10 D$0.30 ama 
Dividend ..... ————--Not Available—— None None None None None None None ae 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance...High......... 2% 6% 5% 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... ——Not Available———-_ D$0.89 D$0.74 D$1.35 D$0.40 D$0.43 D$0.19 $0.12 D$0.38 x$0.10 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None 
Alabama Gt. South. R.R...High......... 25% 55 6334 43 83 80 613%4 89% 843% 91 83 
op 7 8 39 30 37% 33% 61% 58 
Earnings ..... D$3.90 $1.80 $2.20 $0.64 $6.64 $8.12 $6.67 $9.42 $10.43 $13.27 $5.53 x$1.73 
Dividend ..... None 2.00 2.00 None 5.00 7.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 4.80 4.50 
Alles & Fisher, Inc......... High........ ‘ 5 5% 3% 3% 6% 5 2% 2yu 3 2% 3% 
Earnings ..... D$0.01 D$0.02 D$0.28 D$0.03 D$0.04 D$0.24 D$0.14 D$0.21 $0.14 $0.23 D$0.06 
Dividend ..... 0.60 0.40 0.40 0.20 None None None None None 0.12% 0.17 aia 
Allied Products Corp....... 0 er Present Company, Incorporated Oct. 6, 1937 16% 11 12 17% 21 19% 
Earnings ..... D$4.31 D$2.48 D$0.22 $1.68 $2.69 $2.44 $0.41 $1.31 $4.94 $7.22 $1.37 x$1.88 
Dividend ..... None None None None 1.50 1.00 0.50 1.00 2.00 3.25 0.92 1.00 
Alumin ad 53%4 36 125 140 145% 141 110% 76 
Earnings ..... D$2.51 D$1.67 D$1.10 D$0.20 $2.51 $11.83 $15.87 $20.57 $16.03 $20.81 $8.21 eae 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None 4.25 8.00 10.00 2.22 4.00 
Aluminum Co. cf America..High......... 90 96 85% 95 61 177% 129% 147 1921 155 105 
22 37% 43 32 87 72%, 58 90 138%, 92 7854 
Earnings ..... D$7.46° D$4.85 D$1.58 $0.55 $8.65 $13.29 $5.14 $19.77 $26.73 $22.90 $8.31 Hen 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None 6.00 6.00 6.00 1.80 4.50 
Aluminum Goods Mfg...... ers 104 16 11% 16% 18% 17% 16% 17% 18% 18% ‘ 12% 
Earnings ..... 0.10 $0.32 $0.50 $0.83 $1.24 $1.53 $0.66 $1.04 $1.05 $1.04 $0.83 ee 
Dividend ..... 0.75 0.40 0.40 0.50 1.05 243 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.30 
Aluminum Industries, Inc..High......... 10% 16 16 11 13% 13% 5% 10 11% 7% Pie 5% 
3% 8 7 5 3% 3 5% 4% 
Earnings ..... D$0.71 $1.00 $0.70 $0.73 $0.65 $0.10 D$0.35 $1.61 $1.68  y$1.23 can “ea 
Dividend ..... 0.37% None None 0.10 0.40 0.40 9.10 None 0.45 0.60 0.24 0.30 
American Beverage Corp...High......... 8 5% 3% 5% 4 3% 1% 3% 1% 9/16 sews 
Earnings ..... kD$0.13 kD$0.20 k$0.18 k$0.31. k$0.17 kD$0.42 kD$0.03 kD$1.95 kD$2.26 kD$1.94 D$0.69 ecce 
Dividend ..... None None 0.17% 0.35 0.43% 0.26 None None None None 0.12 a 
Amer. Box Board Co....... Pee Listed in 1938 2 2% Hi 5% 4% 
Dividend ..... .-. None None None 0.45 1.55 None None None 0.25 $0.25 éleca 
Am. Cities Pr. & Lt. “B’”’.High......... 8% 6% 4% 6 9 8 3% 2% 1% % eee % 
% 1% 1% 5% 2 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... $0.03 $0.01 $0.12 $0.19 $0.19 $0.26 $0.04 $0.04 $0.07 $0.10 $0.10 
Dividend ..... None 0.15 0.10 None 0.20 0.30 None None None None 0.08 ~~ 
Amer. Cyanamid “‘B”’...... 16% 22% 30 40% 37 30% 35% 39% 42% 41% 
1% 29% 17% 15% 18 26 31 
Earnings ..... $0.14 $0.99 $0.99 $1.61 $1.77 $2.09 91 $2.07 $2.31 $2.37 $1.52 x$0.38 
Dividend ..... None None 0.25 0.55 1.00 1.60 0.45 0.60 0.60 C48. . O57 0.45 
Amer. Hoe SE ee Not Available——— 22% 25% 24 12% 15 14% 13% aah 12% 
Earnings ..... Not Available d$0.66 d$1.61 4d$1.75 
Dividend ..... 0.32% None 0.15 0.80 1.25 1.25 0.70 0.70 1.20 1.40 0.78 0.50 
Amer lectric 41% 50 33% 42% 47% 37% 40 39% 30% 
i 144 17% 16% 16% 33% 1 19% 29 25 19 13 
Earnings ..... $2.31 $1.75 $1.66 $1.88 $2.20 $2.57 $2.23 $2.50 $3.00 $2.72 $2.28  d$2.61 
Dividend ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.40 2.10 1.40 1.85 2.00 2.00 1.52 0.90 
Amer. General ee Formed Nov. 23, 1935 12 12 5 3% Per 2% 
Earnings ....-. | $0.05 D$0.07 $0.09 $0.18 $0.26 $0.09 x$0.01 
Dividend sees None None None None 0.15 0.11 0.15 
* To July 28, 1942. + Nine-year average. c—12 months ended March 31. d—12 months ended April 30. j—12 months ended Sept. 30. k—12 
months ended Nov. 30. x—First quarter. y—Half year. 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


YOU CAN HELP 


4,7 The Treasury’s decision 
increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 
requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds: 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 


combined, is on the cost price, not on / 


’ the maturity value. 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 


other groups, as well as inthe names . 


of individuals. 
The Series F Bond is a 12-year 


appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 


‘value. If held to maturity, 12 years 


from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 


year; computed on the purchase price, 


compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
office has full details, 7 


nds 


_ draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, — 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 


War Savings 


at 


